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REVIEW. 


Adventures of a French Serjeant, during his Campaigns in Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Russia, &c. from 1805 to 1823. Written 
by Himself. Philadelphia. H.C. Carey & I. Lea. 1826. 
12mo. pp. 300. 


Tus work, though making its first appearance in England, and 
in the English language, purports to be* the narrative of Robert 
Guillemard, a “ French Serjeant,” who was an actor in many of 
the great military operations, which have convulsed Europe since 
beginning of the nineteenth century. If a genuine account of 
the adventures of a French soldier, it seems rather strange, that 
he should present it to the world in a foreign country and foreign 
language, unless indeed the English booksellers are more liberal 
than the French. However this may be, the Serjeant’s story 
seems to be considered in England and in this country, as in the 
main to be depended on. ‘The work is similar in character to 
the “Adventures of a Young Rifleman,” of which we lately took 
notice, but surpasses it-in interest. ‘The Serjeant is a man of 
more understanding than the Rifleman, and surveyed the great 
events which were taking place around him, with more accuracy 
and more intelligence. He began his military life in 1805, being 
forced into the army by the conscription. ‘ The newspapers,” 
he remarks, “spoke of nothing but the emulation of the young 
conscripts, who, on all sides, took arms of their own accord, 
presented themselves before they were called, and covered every 
road on their march to-join the different corps to which they were 
appointed. I confess, that I was at first rather ashamed at finding 
myself so cold amidst the general enthusiasm, the extent of which, 
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however, | was soon enabled to appreciate, as I afterwards found 
the means of appreciating so many other kinds of zeal with 
which an army and a nation become inflamed, without even 
thinking of the matter.” 

He was soon embarked on board the French fleet, designed 
to assist in the invasion of England, was present in the battle of 
Trafalgar, and supposed to be the man who gave Nelson his death- 
wound. He accompanied admiral Villeneuve, who was taken 
prisoner in the action, and allowed to return to France on parole ; 
witnessed his death at Rennes, which, according to this writer’s 
account, was the work of assassins, though the current report at 
the time was, that he had killed himself. After this our Serjeant 
served in Italy, Germany, and Spain. In Spain he was taken 
prisoner, and sent, with many other prisoners, to the island of 
Cabrera, near Majorca. The island afforded them nothing but 
wood, and they subsisted on supplies sent them almost daily. 
Their habits and mode of life on this desolate spot, are set forth 
with much spirit. ‘The very day after Guillemard’s arrival, he 
was engaged as second in a duel, of which he had been the 
occasion, by taking lodgings, according to a friend’s invitation, in a 
hut built to hold four persons, who were grievously incommoded 
by his admission. ‘The roof was little better than a sieve, and the 
rain, which fell in torrents during the night, did not contribute to 
pacify his comrades’ grumblings. One of the tenants came to 
high words with our hero’s friend for introducing a stranger among 
them, and it was agreed, that the quarrel should be settled the 
next day. 

“The sun had just risen, when Ricaud roused me to request I 
would act as his second. I was not in one of those beds from 
which one rises with reluctance Our dressing arrangements were 
soon made, and as we had entered our hut the evening before 
head-foremost, and were unatle to turn ourselves, we crawled out 
one after another, feet-foremost, resting upon our heels and elbows. 

“ After drinking some rum with Ricaud and his antagonist, I 
tried to bring about a reconciliation ; but they told me that it was 
of no use, and both declared that the thing must be done. I was 
too well acquainted with military customs to make any attempt at 
combating a reason so peremptory. Besides I had no great fears 
of the result of the duel; I presumed that the shadow of a sword, 
sabre, or pistol, was not to be found in the whole island; and I 
fancied that these worthies were going to have a game at fisticuffs, 
in imitation of the ancient Romans, to whom they already bore so 
much resemblance. But I soon saw that a determined mind will 
always find means to accomplish its purposes. Before setting out, 
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Ricaud said, that as he was the person insulted, he had the choice 
of weapons, and wished to fight with scissors. ‘You know,’ said 
Lambert, a corporal of a regiment, I have forgotten the name of, 
‘that I am unacquainted with the point, so that if we wish to fight 
on equal terms, let us draw the razor.’ This sadly puzzled me, 
for I had no idea of the matter. Ricaud was determined to have 
the scissors ; Lambert would not give up the razors, so that they 
were forced to draw lots, when the latter gained his point. 

“ He left us and returned in about a quarter of an hour with a 
pair of English razors. During his absence Ricaud had instructed 
me concerning the manner in which they were going to fight, and 
the kind of duels that daily took place at Cabrera. Sometimes 
they fixed the halves of scissors at the end of long sticks, and used 
them as swords; at other times they used knife blades, razors, and 
sometimes even awls and sailmaker’s needles. 

* We took two sticks about an inch thick, and three feet long, 
and prepared to fix the razors on them. But as we had not what 
was necessary for the purpose, we went to the bazaar to buy some 
articles. This was the market for the prisoners. It was situated 
at a spot honored with the name of the Palais Royal, surrounded 
by ten or twelve huts, and containing as many stalls, some in the 
open air, others with a slight covering, with one end fixed to the 
ground, and the other supported by two poles. Here were sold 
bread, some salt fish, scraps of cloth, thread, needles, wooden forks 
and spoons ; the various produce of the industry of the prisoners ; 
pepper, twine, and other articles in the smallest quantity, for one 
could buy a single thread, a scrap of cloth no bigger than one’s 
hand, and even a pinch of snuff, three of which cost a sous. I 
remember a Polish officer who owed nine pinches, and the shop- 
keeper refused to give him any more credit. 

“ We bought two bits of twine, and after fixing on the weapons, 
we hastened to the cemetery. It was on a hill about a quarter of 
an hour’s walk from the Palais Royal. Since the arrival of the 
prisoners at Cabrera, they had uniformly chosen this spot as a 
place of rest for those who had sunk under their misery, or who 
had fallen by the hands of their companions ; it was there that 
they also met to settle their differences in single combat. 

‘When we reached the ground, I again, for form’s sake, spoke 
about making the matter up.* When I saw they were determined 
on fighting, I told them that as I was the first cause of the quarrel, 
it was for me to uphold it, and take Ricaud’s place. Neither he nor 
his adversary would agree to this, and I saw myself forced at last to 
give them up the weapons, which [ had carried till now. Ricaud 
threw off his waistcoat; and as Lambert had nothing but pantaloons 
on, he was soon ready. They put themselves in a fighting attitude, 
and both displayed great coolness and courage. Lambert was 
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much the stronger of the two, and my friend required all his skill 
to parry the thrusts that were aimed at him; the razor flourished 
round his head and shoulders without intermission, and struck him 
at last on the chin. He made a furious thrust in return, but fortu- 
nately it did not reach its object fully, though it made a pretty 
scratch on Lambert’s nose. We rushed between them, when blood 
began to flow ; we separated them, and made them shake hands ; 
as their wounds were not of much consequence, we all returned to 
breakfast together in front of our hut.” pp. 94—96. 


He soon built a hut and took possession of it with three other 
prisoners, who had agreed with him to attempt to escape from 
Cabrera as soon as an opportunity should offer. 


“ My companions and myself took care to have always more than 
one day’s provisions in advance, and this surplus we endeavoured 
to increase by every means in our power, so that we might have a 
supply in case we were so fortunate as to escape; and this hope 
made our privations less painful. 

“ Meanwhile, every one was busy at Cabrera; we had tailors, 
shoemakers, public criers, artisans in hair, bones, and tortoise-shell, 
and some who cut out with their knives little figures of animals in 
wood ; and about two hundred men, the wreck of a dragoon regi- 
ment, raised in Auvergne, were quartered in a cave, and made 
spoons of box-wood. ‘The latter had only one pantaloon and one 
uniform among the whole corps, and these articles seemed ready 
to leave them very speedily, and were delivered successively to one 
of their number appointed to receive their provisions. All the 
articles I have enumerated were sold at low prices, to the crews of 
the brig and gun-boats, and to some Spaniards, whom our singular 
mode of life, or the hope of making a good speculation, attracted 
to our settlement. 

“ But the most abundant articles with us, were professors of all 
kinds. One half of the prisoners gave lessons t» the other half. 
Nothing was seen on all sides, but teachers of music, mathematics, 
languages, drawing, fencing, above all, dancing and single-stick. 
In fine weather, all these professors gave their lessons at the Palais 
Royal, quite close to each other. It was quite common to see a 
poor devil half naked, and who had often not partaken of food for 
twenty-four hours before, singing a very gay air of a country dance, 
and interrupting it from time to time, for the purpose of saying, 
with infinite seriousness of demeanour, to his pupil dressed in the 
remains of a pair of drawers, ‘ That ’s right, keep time with your 
partner, wheel round, hold yourselves gracefully.’ A little farther 
on, a teacher of single-stick was showing off his acquirements, and 
endeavoured to excite the emulation of his pupil by such phrases 
as, ‘ That will do; I am satisfied with you; if you go on with the 
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same success, in less than a fortnight you may show yourself in 
company.’ A scrap of paper, about as large as one’s hand, was 
placed as a sign, and the most eminent of all our professors had 
no better. 

“T was also desirous of doing something; but I had no notion 
of either giving or receiving lessons. After reflecting a great deal, 
[ thought that on account of the want of occupation in which many 
of the prisoners were placed, a theatre must be eminently success- 
ful, and I was astonished that no one had thought of it before. 
Indeed some scenes had been performed, but it was in the open 
air, and had not been thought of as an object of speculation. My 
ideas were quite grand compared to such things. I resolved on 
being at one and the same time, if necessary, author, actor, director, 
and machinist, and to make my companions partners in my labors 
and the fruits of it, which were to be employed in accomplishing 
our favorite object. 

“ T could not think of establishing my theatre in the old castle, 
which was shut every evening, and where in fact it would not, have 
been allowed by the hypocritical Estebrich ; I thought of a vast 
cistern that was falling to pieces, with the pipes long ago broken 
off, and part of the roof fallen in. I was lowered into it by means 
of a cord I had bought on purpose, and I found about a foot of 
water, or rather mud, at the bottom. The first thing to be done 
was to clear it away, and this was the most troublesome part of the 
whole business. I wished at first to make a pump, but I soon gave 
up the idea. I had still sixty francs, and prevailed on Seiior 
Estebrich to get me four leather buckets from Palma; I made a 
ladder, hired four prisoners at two sous each per day, and got the 
cistern dry on the third day of our labor. To season it, 1 made 
a huge fire of pine wood, got sand and stones conveyed to it during 
a whole day, and made an elevation that extended about a third of 
the cistern, intended for the stage; I procured some ochre and red 
lead; I daubed the walls yellow, with a red border; hung all 
round garlands of leaves, which I also made use of as a screen 
between the stage and the spectators, and I finished my labors by 
writing, not indeed on the curtain, for I had none, but on the 
bottom of the stage, Castigat ridendo mores. 

‘‘T had long before this fixed upon the play with which my troop 
was to commence their operation. It was the Philoctéte of Laharpe. 
I had formerly played the character, and still remembered it, as 
well as fragments of a variety of plays. I wrote them out as well 
as I could, and when I forgot the lines, I filled up the vacancy in 
prose. Darlier engaged to play the character of Ulysses. Chobar 
that of Pyrrhus, and a pioneer of the line, with a stentorian voice, 
and no small portion of sense, assumed the character of Hercules. 
At length, a public crier went through the camp, and gave notice 
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that the same evening Philoctéte would be performed, with the 
alter-piece of Marton et Frontin. I had transcribed this little 
piece pretty correctly, and performed it along with Chobar. 

“About three hundred persons could find room in my cistern, 
and as I had put the places at two sous it was completely crowded ; 
the company descended into it by the ladder I had made; and a 
confidential man was placed on the first step to receive the money, 
which he put into a little cloth bag that was tied round his neck. 
The theatre was lighted up by torches of pine wood, borne at 
different distances by the attendants of the theatre, and they lighted 
fresh ones in proportion as the others were consumed. All the 
allusions to our situation in the tragedy were noticed, with a tact 
that would have done honor to the taste of a more brilliant assembly. 
At the debut, 

‘ Nous voici dans Lemnos, dans cette ile sauvage, 

* Dont jamais nul mortel n’aborda le rivage,’ 
we were covered with shouts of applause; and I thought they 
would bring down the roof of the cistern when I pronounced 
this line, 

‘Ils mont fait tous ces maux ; que les dieux le leur rendent.’ 

I was obliged to repeat it, and to stop for some time, to allow the 
agitation of the audience to be calmed. 

“ Such a successful beginning was well calculated to encourage 
us; I labored incessantly, and wrote out several plays that I recol- 
lected, and we performed them all in their turn, Our funds 
increased amazingly, as well as our general comforts. We left 
half of our profits to the general fund, and divided the rest. 
Ricaud had already procured himself decent clothing. I had 
already bought a curtain for my theatre; I had obtained ropes, 
nails, a hammer, and even a hatchet, for which a Spaniard had 
made me pay a most exorbitant price; all these objects were 
intended to aid us in our theatrical arrangements, but they could 
also be of use in our grand project, which we had not lost sight of ; 
every evening we carefully locked them up in our hut. I was very 
desirous also of obtaining some arms, a sabre at least, for each of 
us; but I tried in vain, and did not press this matter much, for 
fear of becoming suspected ; so that our tragic heroes were forced 
to be satisfied with wooden sabres.” pp- 104—108. 


From Cabrera, after a while, he made his escape, and again 
joined the French army. He afterwards served in Russia ; was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Borodino, and sent into Siberia. 
Here he remained till the fall of Bonaparte, when he was sent 
back to France. Upon the return of Bonaparte from Elba, he 
joined his standard; was exposed to many dangers from the 
royalists after his second fall; assisted Murat to escape from 
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Toulon to Corsica; accompanied him in his attempt upon the 
kingdom of Naples; returned, after its fatal issue, to Corsica ; 
lived here, till he was tired of a quiet life, among the mountains ; 
then surrendered himself to the garrison at Ajaccio; was tried 
by a court martial ; acquitted ; joined the French troops in Cor- 
sica; returned with them to France ; was afterwards engaged in 
the French invasion of Spain; was discharged at its close, and 
returned to his native village. Our readers, we think, will be 
pleased with this book. ‘The Serjeant’s stories are told with a 
good grace, are amusing, and probably true. 


The Canon of the Old and New Testaments ascertained ; or, 
the Bible complete without the Apocrypha and Unwritten 
Traditions. By Arcuratp ALexanper. Princeton. 


Ir is very gratifying to the friends of biblical literature to 
receive such frequent evidence through the press, that those, 
who, at our different universities, are appointed to preside over 
its interests, are not negligent of their charge. Cambridge and 
Princeton, and more especially Andover, have each contributed, 
through their several professors, in an eminent degree, to the 
advancement of theological science. They have produced origi- 
nal treatises, honorable to the country, on a variety of topics, 
and have reprinted many of the most valued works of the 
modern theology of England and Germany. Since the very 
correct and beautiful edition of Griesbach, from the Cambridge 
press, there has been a succession of valuable books, soliciting 
the attention of the student, and aiding him in his researches. 
Cambridge has given us, among others, the ‘“ Theological 
Repository,” as creditable for the learning and talent displayed in 
it, as any book our literature has produced; a reprint of Gerard’s 
Institutes of Biblical Criticism; Wakefield’s Translation of the 
New Testament ; Sparks’s Collection of Tracts and Essays, in 
six volumes; Willard’s Hebrew Grammar; Everett’s Evidences 
of Christianity; Milton’s Treatise on Christian Doctrine, Xe. 
Princeton has sent out within a year or two, Hodges’s Collection 
of Theological Treatises, on a plan similar to Sparks’s; Dr. 
Alexander’s book on the Evidences, and his late work on the 
Canon of Scripture. And Andover has performed its part in 
giving us a Hebrew Grammar, by Stuart; a translation of 
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Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon, by Gibbs; a translation of Jahn’s 
Archeology, by Upham; Wahl’s Lexicon of the New Testament, 
Greek and English, by Robinson, and Winer’s Greek Grammar ; 
Ernesti on Interpretation; Storr and Kett’s Elementary Course 
of Biblical Theology ; a reprint of Newcome’s Harmony, &c. 
These and many others of a similar character, have, within a 
short time, been furnished to the public demand, to say nothing 
of a host of pamphlets and books on the controverted topics of 
christianity, which, whether they be regarded as able or weak, true 
or false, fair or sophistical, liave contributed, in no small degree, 
to excite the public mind on the subject of religion generally, 
and have distributed throughout the community much valuable 
biblical knowledge. They will, indeed, be long remembered for 
the influence they have had in kindling a spirit of religious inquiry, 
and advancing the cause of sacred learuing. 

The work of Dr. Alexander on the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, appears to us to be sufficiently well adapted to answer the 
purpose he had in view, namely, to give a compendious summary 
of the whole subject, and in such a form as to be level to the 
capacities of all descriptions of readers. His work is, in the 
strictest sense, a compilation, according to his own acknowledge- 
ment, and, when he has closely followed such men as Jones, 
Prideaux, and Lardner, we cannot but be satisfied with his labors. 
Very many of the topics treated of in this book are, it is true, still 
open to discussion as critical questions, and with the views of our 
author, on many of them, we cannot coincide ; but all the princi- 
pal points, and which affect the truth of all the most important of 
the Jewish and Christian Records, are, of course, beyond dispute, 
and with his statements all will cordially agree. We should be 
inclined to say of it, however, that it seems rather intended as an 
introductory volume, for the use of theological students, than for 
the general use of the reading community. For common readers, 
the book is too long and minute, and abounds too much in the 
technical phraseology of divinity; familiar and intelligible enough 
to those who have begun the study of theology, and have pro- 
ceeded in it some way, but repulsive to the general reader, and 
demanding the aid of a dictionary; an aid, too, which common 
dictionaries will fail to render. But, perhaps, this difficulty is not 
so great as we have supposed. 

Dr. Alexander’s subject falls into two natural divisions, which 
he, in common with other writers on the subject, has adopted ; 
the first part treating of the canonical authority of the books of 
the Old ‘Testament; the second, of the canonical authority of the 
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books of the New Testament. These parts are subdivided into 
sections. In regard to the labor and space devoted to the different 
subjects embraced in these divisions, we cannot but think, that 
too much of both has been allotted to the discussion of the Oral 
Traditions of the Jews and the Apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament; and, in particular, that too much pains has been 
taken to depreciate the latter, and to drive them from the 
humble place they are yet permitted to retain in the common 
Bible. For our own parts, we could wish never to have in our 
hands a Bible without the Maccabees, the Wisdom of Solomon, 
and Ecclesiasticus. We have often lamented, that the modern 
practice of the churches has become so fixed, that we never 
hear, and may never hope to hear, from the pulpit, the many fine 
passages that are to be found in these books. Let them not be 
quoted as of equal authority with the canonical books; let them 
never be read as such, but merely for the sake of the noble moral 
sayings, and the many beautiful passages of religious poetry with 
which they abound. We can see no evil that would, at this time 
ot the world, ensue. By the ancient Christians,* they were 
publicly read, and they are tolerated by the articles of the English 
Church, and lessons are appointed to be read from them. And 
we must think it a pity, that our clergy, of all denominations, still 
refuse to do what is permitted (we believe in every instance) by 
the authorities they usually subscribe to, and what was done by 
their fathers. It is a most sound and judicious observation of 
Dr. Jortin, when, speaking of the Apostolical Constitutions and the 
other apocryphal books of the New Testament, he says, “ If their 
authority should only appear ambiguous, it would be our duty to 
reject them, lest we should adopt as divine doctrines the com- 
mandments of men; for, since each Gospel contains the main facts 
of christianity, and might be sufficient to make men wise unto 
salvation, there is less danger in diminishing than in enlarging the 
number of canonical books; and less evil would have ensued 
from the loss of one of the four Gospels than from the addition 
of a fifth, spurious one.” The course we think advisable, in 
regard to the Apocryphal books. of the Old Testament, would not 
contradict the spirit of this remark. We would only have them 
read publicly for the edification of the people, and, in regard to 





* Jerome, as quoted by Lardner, says, ‘“‘ The church reads, and allows to be read, 
Judith, Tobit, and Maccabees, but does not receive them among the canonical scrip- 
tures, and that they and the Wisdom of Solomon and Ecclesiasticus may be read for 
the edification of the people, but not as of authority for proving any doctrine.” 
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authority, treated precisely as they now are. And it should be 
considered by those who strenuously object to the reading of 
these books of the Old Testament, that they not only read, but 
quote, as of equal authority with the rest of the Bible, books and 

arts of books of the New ‘Testament, of which it always has been, 
and probably always will be disputed, whether they are canonical, 
or not; namely, the Epistle to the Hebrews; Epistle of James, 
which Luther called “an epistle of straw;” the Second Epistle 
of Peter, which Joseph Scaliger calls a “ a fiction of some ancient 
christian, misemploying his leisure time ;” the Second and Third 
Epistles of John ; the Epistle of Jude, and the book of Revela- 
tion. These books are indeed worthy of the Apostles, to whom 
they have been ascribed, but none can- be ignorant, that their 
genuineness was disputed in the primitive church, and is so to 
this day. 

But to return to our author. The principal object of Professor 
Alexander being to show, which books are canonical and which 
are not, he very properly introduces his work with a statement 
of what he considers as meant by the term, canonical. The 
necessity of this being determined is obvious. If no book is to 
be received as of authority, to be regarded as belonging to the 
Bible, but such as is canonical, it must, first of all, be settled, what 
the meaning of this important term is. This the author does 
after the manner of Lardner, by quoting examples of the use of 
the word by the earliest fathers of the church. From these, it is 
very evident, that the words, canon and canonical, were employed 
to designate the books which they received, as the rule of their 
faith and conduct as christians ; according to the original meaning 
of the Greek word, xa»a, a rule. It was also used as signifying a 
catalogue of such books as were deemed of the highest authority. 
The canon of scripture with them, meant, that catalogue or list 
of books, which they received as containing a true account of the 
christian faith. Dr. Alexander’s quotations go to show this. But 
he has inadvertently added an idea, which does not belong to the 
word in question, that of inspiration. He has used, all along, the 
term, canonical, as if it embraced necessarily the idea of inspira- 
tion, and were equivalent to the term, inspired. In the beginning 
of the third paragraph of the first section, he says, after having 
just defined canon to mean a rule simply, “'The word, canon, 
however, was early used by the christian fathers to designate the 
inspired scriptures.” ‘This, we presume, was an oversight, for 
none of the quotations immediately subjoined, show, that the 
fathers did use the word to designate the inspired scriptures. If 
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we do not greatly err, the terms, canonical and inspired, are fre- 
quently used as if they were convertible terms. Dr. Alexander’s 
idea of inspiration, we doubt not, is, in common with most 
christians, that, not only the sense and substance, but the very 
words of what the authors of the books of the Bible wrote, were 
inspired, that is, were communicated in a miraculous manner by the 
Holy Ghost. But this is a most important addition to the meaning 
of the word, canonical, and wholly inadmissible. A book of 
the Old or New Testament having been shown to be canonical, 
that is, to have been received as a rule of faith and_conduct, from 
the earliest times to the present; a separate and @istinct process 
must be gone through, to show, that that book was written by the 
Holy Ghost, that is, was inspired. If we could prove of any one 
of the Gospels, Matthew for example, that it was at the very first 
received as the undoubted work of Matthew, one of the twelve, 
and was then submitted to, as a sufficient rule of faith, we ought 
unhesitatingly to receive it, though, at the same time, we might not 
be able to show, that every word and idea contained in it had been 
divinely communicated to the Apostle. If it is replied, it must 
be thus inspired, because the scripture itself asserts, that all 
its books are inspired; the answer is, this is assuming the very 
point in question. It is disputed, whether such is the doctrine of 
scripture, and may still be disputed as long as it has been. These 
remarks we throw out, merely because we think it important, that 
every author should strictly adhere, in the course of his work, to 
the definitions of important terms, that were established in the 
beginning. 

As to the proper method of settling the canon of the New 
Testament, or determining what, and how many books shall be 
received as of authority, Dr. Alexander has, in common with 
most writers on the subject, adopted the only satisfactory one, 
the testimony of history. ‘We must have recourse,” he says, 
“to authentic history, and endeavour to learn what books were 
received as genuine by the primitive church and early fathers. 
The contemporaries and immediate successors of the Apostles 
are the most competent witnesses in this case. If, among them, 
there is found to have been a general agreement as to what books 
were canonical, it will go far to satisfy us respecting the true 
canon; for it cannot be supposed, that they could easily be 
deceived in a matter of this sort. A general consent of the 
early fathers and of the primitive church, therefore, furnishes 
conclusive evidence on this point, and is that species of evidence 
which is the least liable to fallacy or abuse. ‘The learned Huet, 
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has, therefore, assumed as a maxim, that every book is genuine 
which was esteemed genuine by those who lived nearest to the 
time when it was written, and by the ages following in a continued 
series.” ‘This certainly is the only proper method, and, we may 
add, the only possible one, unless we can believe, that certain 
famous councils of old were miraculously empowered to select 
and sanction those books, which all christians and all after ages 
should receive. 

It is obvious, that the general consent of all history is the 
only adequate foundation for the authority of a book either of 
the Old or Néw Testament. If we can satisfy ourselves from 
history, that the books composing the Bible were written by the 
persons whose names they bear, which persons, we are convinced 
from their own testimony and the testimony of others, are worthy 
of belief when relating either what they themselves witnessed or 
heard from the mouths of others, then our faith in such books is 
reasonable, and stands on a firm foundation. It rests on the same 
ground precisely on which we receive the works of the ancient 
writers of every nation,—an uninterrupted chain of human testi- 
mony. ‘There cannot be a stronger or better. And until we 
have abandoned our faith in the reality of the persons and writings 
of Cicero, Tacitus, Livy, Cesar, we need not hesitate to believe 
firmly in the persons and writings of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Nor, indeed, till long after that, for the testimony of history 
to the existence and works of these Evangelists, is vastly more 
full and minute than that which forms the basis of our faith in 
any of the contemporary pagan writers. ‘ We do not believe,” 
says Le Clerc, “in the Gospel of St. Matthew because we are 
assured by an oracle from Heaven, which has told us, that this 
book is truly an Apostle’s, but on the same account that we be- 
lieve that the Aneid is truly Virgil’s, and the Iliad truly Homer’s. 
For, in truth, we do not believe in Jesus Christ, but because we 
are persuaded that the history we have of him is true. And 
how do we know that this history is tue? Because eyewitnesses 
have written it, and have suffered death to maintain the truth 
of their testimonies. And how are we certain, that there were 
eyewitnesses, and that they suffered death, rather than deny 
what they said? By history; that is to say, by the testimony of 
men who affirm it to us constantly, from the time of the establish- 
ment of the christian religion to the age we live in.” Unless we 
suppose a miracle in the case of every individual, convincing him 
that every book of the Bible is genuine, and contains a true 
account of what it professes to relate, or, in other words, is 
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canonical, we must rely solely on the evidence of history, and 
receive the Bible in the same way as we do other books. And 
this, according to Professor Alexander, as just quoted, is the 
true way of settling the canon of the New and Old Testaments. 
“The early christians,” he says, “pursued this method of deter- 
mining what books were canonical. ‘They searched into the 
records of the church before their time, and from these ascer- 
tained what books should be received as belonging to the sacred 
volume. ‘They appealed to that certain and universal tradition, 
which attested the genuineness of these books. Ireneus, Ter- 
tullian, Eusebius, Cyril, and Augustine, have all made use of this 
argument in establishing the canon of the New Testament.” 

The results of Dr. Alexander’s inquiry, are, that the books of 
the Old Testament and of the New, as we have them in our 
Bibles, with the exception of the apocryphal books, are all of 
them entitled to the place they occupy, as canonical, and are the 
only canonical books that have descended to us. He states, 
briefly, the objections that have been raised by eminent critics 
against some of the Gospels and Epistles ; but regards them as 
wholly incapable of support. As we should say, that, in doing 
this, he has attached too much importance to the arguments of 
Michaelis against the Gospels of Mark and Luke,—if, considering 
that the book was intended: for popular use, they had not better 
have been wholly omitted,—so we should think, that too little 
notice has been taken of the reasons that have been urged against 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the Hebrews. After a very brief 
examination, he seems to admit all of the seven catholic epistles,— 
of which four, James, the Second of Peter, and the Second and 
Third of John, have been disputed,—as of undoubted authority. 
The book of Revelation, he is decisive in regarding as a genuine 
work of the Apostle John. Since, however, from the remotest an- 
tiquity objections have been raised and maintained against some of 
the other books of the New Testament, which have been found to 
involve considerable difficulty, some have thought that a distinction 
should be observed among them. The canon which Dr. Lardner 
has drawn from the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, who 
flourished at the latter end of the third, and beginning of the fourth 
century, has always seemed to us worthy of attentive consideration. 
According to him, the canon should consist of two classes. ‘The 
first should consist of those books which he (Eusebius) assures 
us, were then universally acknowledged, and had been all along 
received by all catholic christians. ‘These are, the Four Gospels, 
Acts of the Apostles, thirteen epistles of Paul, First Epistle of 
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Peter, and the First of John. These only should be of highest 
authority, from which doctrines of religion should be proved. In 
the other class should be placed those books of which Eusebius 
speaks, as contradicted in his time, though well known; concerning 
which there were doubts, whether they were written by the persons 
whose naines they bear, or whether the writers were apostles of 
Christ. These are, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of 
James, Second of Peter, Second and Third of John, Jude, and 
Revelations. These should be reckoned doubtful and contra- 
dicted, though many might be of opinion, that there is a good 
deal of reason to believe them genuine. And they should 
be allowed to be publicly read in christian assemblies for the 
edification of the people ; but not be alleged as affording alone 
sufficient proof of any doctrine.” It seems, that, at the Council of 
Trent, there were those, who wished the above distinction to be 
drawn between the different books of the New Testament. In 
Paul Sarpi’s history of that council, we find, says Lardner, “that 
one of the doctrinal articles concerning sacred scripture, extracted 
or pretended to be extracted out of Luther’s works, was this ; 
‘That no books should be reckoned a part of the Old Testament 
beside those received by the Jews, and that out of the New Tes- 
tament should be excluded the Epistle to the Hebrews, that of 
James, Second of Peter, Second and Third of John, Jude, and 
Revelation.” And, he adds, there were some of the bishops in 
that council, “* who would have had the books of the New Testa- 
ment divided into two classes; in one of which should be put 
those books only, which had been always received without contra- 
diction ; and in the other, those which had been rejected by some, 
or about which, at least, there had been doubts.” That Luther’s 
judgment was like that above ascribed to him, is at least very 

robable, if we may judge from the decision with which he speaks 
in regard to the book of Revelation. ‘ Not one thing only,” he 
says, “fails me in this book, so that I hold it neither for apostoli- 
cal nor prophetical ; I put it almost upon the same rank with the 
fourth book of Esdras. In former times, many of the fathers 
rejected this book. Let every one make of it what his own spirit 
suggests. My spirit can make nothing of it.” Yet Sir Isaac 
Newton says; “1 do not find any other book of the New Testa- 
ment so strongly attested, or early commented upon as this.” 
And Dr. Priestley, who has never been thought to have allowed 
himself too little latitude on these subjects, observes, in his notes 
on this book, “I think it impossible for any intelligent and candid 
person to peruse it, without being struck in the most forcible 
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manner, with the peculiar dignity and sublimity of its composition 
superior to that of any other writing whatever, so as to be con- 
vinced, that, considering the age in which it appeared, none but 
a person divinely inspired could have written it.” While with 
such authorities, in former and modern times, there has existed 
such difference of opinion in regard to this book, and, we may 
add, in regard to the other books mentioned above, we will 
not say, that it is wholly improper that a distinction should be 
maintained between those books which have been disputed, and 
probably always will be, and those whose genuineness and canoni- 
cal authority has never been called in question, or suspected, and 
we may feel confident never will be. 

We have not multiplied extracts, because the book of Dr. 
Alexander is published in such a form as to be accessible to all 
who may feel any disposition to acquaint themselves with the 
subject which he discusses ; but we will present our readers with 
a page of the author’s introduction, as a favorable specimen of 
his style, and as containing weighty reasons why his own, or some 
book on the subject he treats, should be read by christians 
generally. 

«IT think, therefore,” Professor Alexander observes, “that the 
importance and necessity of this inquiry must be evident to every 
person of serious reflection.- But to some, it may appear, that this 
matter has been long ago settled on the firmest principles; and 
that it can answer no good purpose to agitate questions, which 
have a tendency to produce doubts and misgivings in the minds of 
common christians, rather than a confirmation of their faith. In 
reply to the first part of this objection, | would say, that it is freely 
admitted that this subject has been ably and fully discussed long 
ago, and in almost every age until the present time, and the author 
aims at nothing more in this short treatise, than to exhibit to the 
sincere inquirer, who may not enjoy better means of information, 
the substance of those discussions and proofs which ought to be in 
the possession of every christian; his object is not to bring forth 
any thing new, but to collect and condense in a narrow space, 
what has been written by the judicious and learned on this impor- 
tant subject. But that discussion tends to produce doubting, is a 
sentiment unworthy of christians who maintain, that their religion 
is founded on the best reasons, and who are commanded to give to 
every man a reason of the hope that is in them. That faith which 
is weakened by discussion, is mere prejudice, not true faith. They 
who receive the most important articles of their religion upon trust, 
from human authority, are continually liable to be thrown into 
doubt, and the only method of obviating this evil is to dig deep and 
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lay our foundation upon a rock. If this objection had any weight, 
it would discourage all attempts to establish the truth of our holy 
religion by argument, and would also damp the spirit of free inquiry 
on every important subject. It is true, however, that the first effect 
of free discussion may be to shake that easy confidence which most 
men entertain, that all their opinions are correct; but the benefi- 
cial result will be, that, instead of a persuasion having no other 
foundation than prejudice, it will generate a faith resting on the 
firm basis of evidence. 

“There is undoubtedly among christians too great a disposition 
to acquiesce, without examination, in the religion of their fore- 
fathers. There is too great an aversion to that kind of research 
which requires time and labor; so that many, who are fully com- 
petent to examine the foundation on which their religion rests, 
never take the pains to enter on the investigation; and it is to be 
regretted, that many, who are much occupied with speculations on 
points of theology, waste the energies of their minds on subjects 
which can yield them no manner of profit, while they neglect 
entirely, or but superficially attend to points of fundamental 
importance.” 

We much prefer this work of Dr. Alexander on the Canon to 
his former volume on the Evidences. It appears to us to be more 
thorough and complete. But the fact of its having arrived in so 
little time to a second edition, shows, that it has the popular favor, 
and that a short work on the subject was much needed. Yet, 
with all our respect for Dr. Alexander as the author of these two 
works, we cannot avoid expressing our surprise, that one of our 
most respectable colleges (if we have been rightly informed) 
should throw aside the work of Paley. We can conceive of a 
book better calculated than Paley’s, in some respects, for a college 
class, but we do not think that such an one has yet been written. 





Jicotencal. Filadelfia. Imprenta de Guillermo Staverly. Two 
Volumes. 1826. 18mo. pp. 471. 


We have been principally induced to notice this book on 
account of its belonging to the Spanish literature of America. 
As a story, we cannot give it the praise of being very skilfully 
contrived, although it is written with about the same degree of 
talent as the mass of modern works of the kind. It has, how- 
ever, the merit of containing pretty just and enlightened notions 
on political government and other important subjects, and to incul- 
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cate these, we suppose, was the principal aim of the writer. He 
has generally stated them with clearness, and expressed them with 
force, and his work, if read by those who speak his language in 
the Southern republics of America, may be useful. Next to the 
public journals the readiest and most effectual way a writer can 
take to disseminate his opinions on these subjects, is by ingeniously 
mingling them with the contents of works of fiction. Heavy 
treatises on civil rights, and regular discussions of the question of 
religious freedom, would hardly be taken up by that large propor- 
tion of readers, whose only object is amusement, or who look upon 
books as a quiet and innocent expedient to get rid of their time. 
By frequent references to important principles scattered through- 
out the works which naturally come into the hands of this class of 
readers, and brief and eloquent illustrations of them on proper and 
interesting occasions, the rudiments of an opinion are sometimes 
communicated to those who never expected to trouble themselves 
with reflection on such subjects. It is true, that the form of ficti- 
tious narrative is by no means a suitable one for the ample and 
free discussion of important doctrines. The expedient is an 
absurd one in itself, and it is no wonder that all the attempts in 
this way have been such decided and shocking failures. But it 
must also be admitted, on the other hand, that this species of 
composition is a very convenient and effectual medium for the 
insinuation of opinions, which readers in general are not prepared 
or not inclined to receive in a more direct manner. By means 
of reflections arising naturally and unobtrusively out of his subject, 
delicate allusions, inferences rather suggested than drawn, and 
speeches put into the mouths of his personages, artfully suited to 
their characters and to the circumstances in which they are placed, 
a popular author may do much for his favorite opinions. The 
friends of toryism in Great Britain would have owed no thanks to 
the author of ‘ Waverley,” had he published a book professedly 
in defence of its doctrines. But when he wrote his “ Woodstock,” 
he wielded in their favor an influence more powerful, perhaps, 
than any other that could be employed, if we except those per- 
sonal favors and preferments, which, both in England and our 
own country, are the surest instruments of political conversion. 

“ Jicotencal” is a tale founded on the story of the expedition 
of Hernan Cortes, which ended in the conquest and colonizstion 
of Mexico and the neighbouring provinces, afterwards formed 
into the viceroyalty of New Spain. Among these provinces, that 
of Tlascala was then, as now, one of the most fertile and popu- 
lous. Its inhabitants lived under an aristocratic form of govern- 
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ment ; the Spanish historians of the expedition of Cortes, call it 
a republic; but it seems to have contained, at most, no larger 
infusion of the democratic principle, than the feudal system of 
Europe, which it somewhat resembled. ‘The caciques had grown 
too powerful and independent to live under a monarchy, and, 
many years before the arrival of Cortes, had dissolved this form 
of government, divided the kingly power among themselves, and 
ruled the nation by the decrees of a council, composed of the 
territorial lords. But the common people were the vassals of 
these lords, and, like the retainers of all petty sovereigns, devot- 
edly attached to their masters. No form of government can be 
better calculated for a warlike people, and, accordingly, the 
inhabitants of 'Tlascala excelled all their neighbours in courage 
and military skill. ‘The Spanish general was fortunate in early 
concluding an alliance with this nation, after some bloody, but not 
decisive hostilities. He effected this principally by offering to 
assist them against the Mexicans, whom they hated, and whose 
power they had long defied and resisted. With the aid of the 
Tlascalans, he succeeded in conquering Mexico; and his allies 
were permitted to enjoy, until the late emancipation of the Spanish 
American provinces, the immunities which Cortes had procured 
for them from the court of his own country, as the reward of 
their early submission and their valuable . aid. They were 
exempted from all services and duties to the crown of, Spain, 
except the annual acknowledgment of a handful of Indian wheat 
fo. each person in the intendancy. 

Among the Tlascalan chiefs, who figure in the expedition of 
Cortes, was Xicotencatl, or Jicotencal, a cacique of one of the four 
districts into which the country was divided, and the commander- 
in-chief of the armies of the republic. He had from the first 
opposed in the council, with all his eloquence and influence, the 
alliance with the Spanish general; he was at the head of the 
troops who gave him battle in the short war that preceded the 
treaty; he was selected by the council to settle with him the con- 
ditions of the peace, and, by their command, he accompanied him 
with a large body of Tlascalan troops to Mexico. Herrera says, 
that “he never loved the Spaniards,” and while at the siege of 
Mexico, according to the same historian, upon some disgust with 
the arrogant and oppressive assumption of authority on the part 
of the Spaniards, he left the army, and, with several of his 
friends, withdrew to Tlascala. Cortes, glad of a pretext to’ de- 
stroy a man whom he suspected. and hated, sent to Tlascala, had 
him seized, brought back to the camp, and executed on a high 
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gibbet, in sight of the Indian army, while an interpreter proclaimed 
aloud the cause of his punishment. His countrymen, by whom 
he was beloved and venerated, cut his garments in pieces, and 
carried them away as sacred relics. 

This personage the author has chosen for the hero of his story. 
He is represented, as he probably was, a sincere and sagacious 
friend of his country, who opposed the alliance with Cortes, 
because he foresaw from it the destruction of the liberties of his 
nation, and the degradation of his race. Nor is the author 
without warrant from history for ascribing to him, along with 
his countrymen in general, a magnanimous, direct, and simple 
character, which both despised the practice of treachery and 
was slow to suspect it in others. It seems like an anecdote of 
Grecian or Roman greatness of mind, to read that this officer 
sent provisions to the famishing troops of Cortes, and waited until 
they had refreshed themselves before he would give them battle. 

From the example of Tlascala the author has attempted to 
inculcate the political lesson of the danger of suffering other 
nations to interfere with the affairs of our own; an interference 
which, whatever may be the pretext, is never exercised for the 
good of those who are its objects, but always for the aggrandize- 
ment of those who exercise it. He has undertaken to trace the 
policy by which a few of the powerful men of a nation are at first 
corrupted, the majority gradually gained over to their views, 
and finally those, whose talents and whose virtues make them 
formidable to the enemies of their country, are crushed in the 
ruin of that country’s liberties. Such is the political tendency 
of the tale; it has also a love-plot for the youths and maidens. 

In framing this, the author has taken some liberty with the 
historical account of Jicotencal. The five hundred women of 
that warrior are a sad stumbling-block in the way of a novelist, 
who wants to make him a hero and a lover. ‘The author has, 
therefore, very judiciously given him but one, the beautiful and 

entle Teutila, a native of the neighbouring province of Zocothlan, 
Before the alliance with Tlascala, Cortes,—hearing that she was 
beautiful and affianced to Jicotencal, and judging that if he could 
get her into his power, she might be of use to him in the prosecu- 
tion of his designs,—contrives to decoy her into his camp, and 
detains her in captivity. After the peace, he carries her a prisoner 
to Tlascala, and refuses to yield her up to Jicotencal, alleging, 
that, as she did not belong to his nation, he had no right to demand 
her liberty. The lovers suffer, of course, a great many distresses, 
and submit to a great many mortifications and insults, until at last 
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Cortes, finding that nothing could be made of his captive, makes 
a virtue of delivering her up to her uncle Teutile, the Mexican 
general. Jicotencal succeeds in obtaining her from Teutile, 
carries her to Tlascala, and is united to her according to the 
picturesque ceremonies of his native country. In the mean time, 
he continues to serve in the wars of the republic, even though 
on the side of Cortes, constantly endeavouring to bring back kis 
countrymen to a sense of their true interests, and a just estimation 
of the character and designs of the Spanish adventurers. At 
length Cortes takes advantage of a breach of military discipline, 
which he had himself provoked, to put him to death. The news 
is conveyed to the unhappy Teutila, who, after the first strong 
transports of grief, conceives the resolution of ridding the world 
of the murderer of her husband and the enemy of her country. 
She repairs, in company with one of her relations, to the camp 
before Mexico, sends to Cortes soliciting a private andience at a 
certain hour, for a Tlascalan lady of distinction, and receives a 
favorable answer to her request. At the appointed moment, she 
proceeds to his quarters, having first swallowed a mortal poison, 
the operation of which she intended should follow close upon the 
execution of her design, and leave only her lifeless corpse to the 
fury of the Spaniards. An accident detains Cortes from the 
interview until the poison has began to produce its effect, and 
thus preserves his life. At length he enters. What follows is 


a translation from the author’s words, and will serve as a sample 
of the work. 


“The spectacle of the unhappy Teutila, struggling with the 
agonies of death, subdued at once the bold bearing of her cruel 
enemy, and even his ferocious serenity could not support the siyht 
of this innocent creature’s sufferings. With the paleness of death 
on his countenance, his hair erect, his mouth open, his eyes glaring 
with amazement, his arms half raised, not daring either to advance 
or to go back, he stood trembling, yet rooted to the ground in 
astonishment, his looks denoting too well the mortal anguish that 
was at his heart. At last, covering his face with his hands, he 
exclaimed, in a hoarse and faltering voice, 

«“ ¢ What is it that I behold?’ 

“The sound recalled Teutila to herself. Her eyes wandered 
about the room in search of Cortes, and at length rested upon him. 

“* At last thou art here. I am not then so unfortunate.’ 

“ Father Bartholomew and Donna Marina shrunk back at behold- 
ing his look and attitude of horror. 'Teutila again spoke ; 

‘*« Murderer! most detestable monster that hell ever vomited 
forth! thou art going to receive the reward of thy unutterable 
guilt from the hands of —’ 
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“But her strength failed the’ heroic matron, and her limbs, 
already reached by the action of the poison, refused to obey her 
will. {*alling back into the seat from which she had attempted to 
rise, she continued, 1 a more composed tone, 

«¢ Listen, accursed one. The wife of Jicotencal —’ 

“ A convulsive shudder passed over the frame of Hernan Cortes 
at the utterance of that name— 

*«* The widow of the brave and heroic general of Tlascala had 
sworn to avenge with thy death the foulest murder that the most 
detestable tyranny ever committed. Alas! she was not permitted 
to see that the shedding of thy black and infamous blood by her 
hand, was a punishment unworthy of crimes like thine. Heaven 
has taken into its own hands the work of vengeance; the anguish 
with which thou writhest in my presence, tells thee, foul and bloody 
assassin, the fate that awaits thee in this life, and that which is 
preparing for thee in the other. Yes, monster, in the accident 
which frustrated my design, I behold the justice of Heaven. 
It is jealous of its victim, and wiils not that aught should come 
between it and the deserved sentence. ‘Take this instrument, 
which my ignorance would have opposed to the terrible arm of an 
avenging God.’ 

“'Teutila threw the dagger towards Hernan Cortes, who started 
back with horror. ’ 

‘«¢ Be content, my friend,’ continued Teutila, speaking to Donna 
Marina; ‘the ghost of Jicotencal haunts the wretch even at this 
moment, and soon will that of Teutila assist in tormenting him.’ 

“Immediately she was seized with new and severer pangs, yet 
milder, with all their violence, than those which wrung the soul of 
Cortes. He went through the hall like a madman, sometimes 
striking his forehead with his fists, and sometimes tearing his hair, 
until the sound of 'Teutila’s voice arrested him, as if by magic, and 
fixed him motionless as a statue. At last the strength of Teutila 
began to abandon her, the paleness of death showed itself in her 
countenance, a cold sweat covered her serene forehead ; she opened 
for the last time her beautiful eyes, and, fixing them on Cortes, who 
was unable to withdraw from her his own, she exclaimed with all 
her force ; 

“ * Be thou accursed, foul murderer of my Jicotencal !—Jicoten- 
cal—Jicotencal—’ 

“These were her last words. As they were uttered, the strong, 
shuddering agitation of Hernan Cortes struck fear into the by- 
standers. At length, a little more composed, he threw himself 
into a seat, while Marina, on her knees, beside the corpse of 
Teutila, held one of the hands pressed to her heart, and grasped 
closely within both her own. Father Batholomew was leaning 
against the wall for support, and trembled like a boy. A silence 
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like that of the grave reigned for a long time in the apartment ; it 
was broken at last by a deep, heavy sigh, that escaped from the 
bosom of Cortes. Marina then arose from her place, and, taking 
the hand of Cortes, and putting herself in the same attitude as 
when she knelt by the body of her friend, she said ; 

‘« «My lord, it is already time that thy great heart should be 
restored to virtue. Look on that cold and motionless corpse ; the 
serenity and purity of the soul which animated it, have left their 
seal on the material and unintelligent part. Believe your humble 
slave, the consolations which a virtuous mind finds in itself, are 
so pure, so delightful, so unmingled with anxiety and disgust, that 
it might seem almost impossible that all should not passionately 
love virtue. Reflect, I beseech you, on the last moments of this 
unhappy lady. When fate had frustrated all her designs, when 
she saw the vengeance she had meditated disappointed, and the 
sacrifice she had made of her life useless, virtue, fruitful in conso- 
lation, suggested to her mind an idea that sweetened the bitterness 
of death. I speak not to you of the sufferings which accompany 
guilt ; a voice, to which mine is feeble, is telling of them to your 
own bosom. Avoid, then, this great misery, and embrace a happi- 
ness that invites you. You have only to seek it in sincerity of 

urpose. Leave the rest to your own greatness of soul, and you 
will soon become as much the object of admiration in the career 
of virtue, as you have been the object of terror in that of victory.’ 

«Thou art in the right, Marina,’ answered Hernan Cortes ; 
‘how dearly it costs to become a conqueror! If, before entering 
upon that career, the adventurer could behold the pains and sor- 
rows with which it is filled, difficult indeed would it be to collect 
the courage to'embrace it. But it is so hard to go back !—’ 

“Father Bartholomew de Olmeda, who, till then, had preserved 
the silence of a novice through all the scene, availed himself of the 
returning tranquillity of Hernan Cortes to offer his spiritual counsels. 
With pious eloquence he represented to him that an evident miracle 
of Divine Providence had preserved him from the dagger of Teutila, 
with the intention of warning him, that his own life was as much 
exposed to the stroke of the unsparing axe of death as that of any 
other man, and that, therefore, he should redouble his zeal for the 
faith of God, and regulate his conduct by his holy commandments. 
This discourse produced an effect directly opposite to what the 
good ecclesiastic intended, since it quite extinguished the spark of 
natural feeling which Marina had found means to awaken if the 
bosom of Cortes. Recovering his ordinary air of superiority and 
tranquillity, he rose, saying, 

“*My friends, let us have done with this. This melancholy 
scene has already continued too long. The path which leads to 
the temple of fame is filled with great obstacles, but it is so much 
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the more glorious to overcome them. It is, perhaps, pleasanter to 
live quietly and peacefully in a corner; but such is not my destiny. 
To-morrow we march to attack Mexico.’ ”” pp- 289—247. 


This scene seems to us to be drawn with considerable power, 
but the author has not been quite successful in the attempt to 
ally the feverish thirst of revenge with the peace and serenity 
of virtue. 

Jicotencal, his wife, his father, and the Mexican general 'Teutile, 
are very unprejudiced, enlightened, and philosophic savages, and, 
in their notions of government and religion, approach very nearly 
to the modern hiberales of Spain. The character of Cortes is 
more fairly, although very ae mc represented. This adven- 
turer, though possessed of uncommon courage, wonderful fertility 
in expedients, surprising presence of mind, great insight into men’s 
natures, and great skill in swaying their passions to his own pur- 
poses, and, though not destitute of some sense of at least the 
outward beauty and dignity of virtue, as all must see who read 
the minute accounts which are left of his expeditions, was yet 
greedy, treacherous, and cruel without bounds. The author of 
* Jicotencal ” seems to have made ample allowance for the par- 
tiality of his countrymen in their views of the character of Cortes, 
and has busied himself, without remorse, in bringing out and 
placing in a strong light its ‘darker features. 

The territories of Spanish America, which were colonized amid 
a series of sanguinary wars with the natives, have now emanci- 
pated themselves by struggles as long and bloody as those by 
which they were added to the Spanish crown. It is natural to 
compare the character of these wars, undertaken for such different 
purposes. If ever a war can have a favorable effect upon the 
morals of a people, it must be one for national liberty; and if any 
war can debase and degrade its character more than another, it 
must be one of rapine and plunder. The expeditions of Hernan 
Cortes were expeditions of which gold was the motive, and they 
were conducted in a manner worthy of the sordid spirit to which 
they owed their conception. The most insatiable rapacity, the 
most unfeeling cruelty, the most refined treachery, were practised 
without scruple, when they seemed likely to further the object 
of these adventurers. As if avarice did not prompt to atrocities 
enough, the blindest bigotry and the most rigid intolerance were 
called to its aid, and those who were not butchered for the sake 
of gold were butchered for the sake of religion. With their hands 
stained by all sorts of crimes and their hearts conceiving all sorts 
of covetous and bloody projects. these bold men kneeled before 
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the crucifix with unaffected devotion, and “ received the blessed 
sacrament with much zeal and tears.” * The colonies planted 
under these unhappy auspices paid dearly for the sins of their 
founders, and were scarcely permitted by the mother country to 
rise above the barbarism of those tribes, into whose territories 
they had intruded. At the beginning of the present contest with 
Spain, both parties seem to have taken up the customs of war 
where Cortes left them, and the cruelties committed by them 
upon each other, were too horrible to be related. It was reserved 
for the Patriots to introduce the milder maxims of modern war- 
fare, and to show the better influence of their new institutions, by 
issuing a solemn proclamation putting an end to this horrible rival- 
ship of atrocity, emphatically called the war of death.t It might 
almost seem as if a nobler race of men had grown up in those 
countries. In the midst of their political storms, they have taken 
care to found institutions for the purpose of forming the minds of 
those, who are soon, under better auspices, to take the place of 
the men who threw off the Spanish yoke. {n the mean time, 
more enlightened notions of government are diffusing and perfect- 
ing themselves, and a tolerant spirit is fast displacing the old 
bigotry. Indeed we are morally certain, that in such a contest 
of an oppressed nation with its despotic masters, its character 
cannot fail to elevate and purify itself. The circumstances in 
which it is placed nourish within it a spirit of generous daring, 
of disinterested submission to hardships, and sacrifice of private 
advantage to the general good, in short, of that self-denial, which 
is the parent stock on which grow all the virtues. ‘Those who 
lived through our own Revolution, witnessed this process, and 
history is full of examples to the same effect. The instance of 
the French Revolution is, it is true, an exception to this rule, if 
indeed it can be fairly brought within the principle we assume. 
But that event stands alone in history. It has not its fellow in all 
the revolutions of the ancient or the modern world. It was not 
like those risings of the people in which the Grecian common- 
wealths had their birth, nor like that by which Rome became a 
republic. It was not like those which gave liberty to Switzerland 
and to Holland; it was not like the revolution which beheaded 
Charles I., nor like that which called over the Prince of Orange. 
It was not like the revolt of Corsica, nor like our own revolution, 
nor like that of thg Spanish American republics, nor like that of 
modern Greece. It is an anomaly in political history, and its only 
parallel is to be found in those paroxysms of religious frenzy, that 
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disgrace the history of modern ages, in which the order of society 
has been broken up, and the blood of men spilt like water. It 
stands in the group of revolutions, as a warning, not against 
resistance to despotism, but against carrying political excitement 
to that pitch of delirium, which confounds all principles of morality 
and slights all obligations of duty. Yet now that the calamities 
of that revolution have passed away, France is enjoying its 
benefits,—as the deluge that drowns a country enriches its soil. 
One cause which tends greatly to improve the character of a 
people thus struggling for its liberties, is the relation in which 
it stands to the nations that surround it. If that struggle take 
place in an enlightened period of the world, it cannot fail to learn 
from its neighbours many important trutlis, many valuable princi- 
ples, many laudable customs, which, in the days of its degradation, 
could never have found admittance. It may be farther behind 
the age than more settled governments, but it is likely to overtake 
it with a faster, because freer pace than they. Its anarchy, the 
very looseness of its temporary government is, for a while, in its 
favor; the incomplete fabric lets in light on all sides, and it is 
well, perhaps, if the struggle be not soon over, for then it be- 
comes the better instructed before it finally adopts the institutions 
by which it is to be governed. In the mean time, it sends out its 
inquiries, observes and compares the institutions of other nations, 
and profits by the lessons of their experience. A class of adven- 
turers from other countries, enroll themselves under the banners 
of the nation that fights for freedom, who, although enthusiastic, 
hair-brained, and visionary, if the world please, are yet, like all 
enthusiasts, disinterested, full of noble sentiments, and capable of 
noble actions. The virtues of these men are admired and copied, 
and impress something of their character upon the nation. We 
should never fear, therefore, that too much of our sympathy will 
be given to an oppressed and suffering people, struggling to break 
the long-worn chain of its bondage, since we may be certain 
that, ere the struggle is at an end, that sympathy will be amply 
deserved. The pity we at first give to its misfortunes will, at 
length, grow into admiration for its moral qualities. We shall see 
it laying aside the vices of its servitude, because it bas no longer 
any occasion for them, and assuming the virtues of a free nation, 
because its condition calls them forth. War is, without doubt, 
under all circumstances and all aspects, a tremendous evil, but it 
is, perhaps, the best school in which the character of a nation, 
emerging from slavery and degradation, could be formed. Its 
calamities are the throes that precede the living and perfect birth. 
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It is the new and strong stimulus which breaks up old habits of 
mind, and removes old and mischievous associations into forget- 
fulness. Its dangers, emergencies, and responsibilities, are the 
discipline by which the minds, that are to guide the new career 
of their nation, are to be formed to greatness. What would be- 
come of such a nation if its chains were to be taken off quietly, 
and it were at once permitted to govern itself, without the appre- 
hension of danger from its old masters to serve as a bond of union, 
until its government and civil institutions were finally adopted and 
settled? It would hardly be ruled, at first, more wisely and 
equitably under the new system of things, than under the old. 


Essays upon Popular Education, containing a particular 
Examination of the Schools of Massachusetts, and an Outline 
of an Institution for the Education of Teachers. By James 
G. Carter. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 1826. 8vo. 
pp- 60. 


Mr. Carrer shows uncommon interest in the important subject 
of these essays ; he has long devoted himself to it, and made it 
the object of deep study and extensive research. His “ Letters 
to the Hon. William Prescott,” published two or three years 
since, on the free schools of New England, show him to be, not 
only well acquainted with their origin, their history, the important 
bearings they may have upon our national character, the defects, 
or rather the injurious plans of instruction, which every where 
prevail in them, but also that he has carefully investigated the 
science of education generally, and knows well the principles by 
which it must be directed, in order to act beneficially and with 
effect. Nor is Mr. Carter a visionary, inexperienced theorist, 
engaged rerely in ingenious speculations on this subject. We 
understand, that he is well acquainted with it practically, that he 
has taught in our academies, examined many of the free schools 
of our country towns, and that he has been much employed as 
private instructer to young gentlemen of distinguished and wealthy 
families ; so that he gathers his knowledge from facts, and has had 
every opportunity of trying the accuracy of his principles by actual 
observation and experiment. For all these reasons, his opinions 
are certainly entitled to great respect and attention. 

It is astonishing how little publi® inquiry has been hitherto 
devoted in our own country, to the means of extending popular 
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education. Abroad, in Great Britain particularly, it has long 
excited every where the most intense interest. Their public 
prints have been full of it; parliament comes not often together 
without having some bill to settle, or report to hear, relating to 
it. It has formed, we may say, without exception perhaps, the 
most frequent article of discussion in the highest of their literary 
journals. Separate independent pamphlets, on inquiries con- 
nected with it, are continually issuing from the press; and in 
this truly useful employment, of aiding in the general diffusion 
of knowledge all over the community, bringing it home to the 
minds of the poor and humble, encouraging every improvement 
in the art of popular instruction, their greatest statesmen, as 
well as their finest and most intelligent writers, are warmly 
engaged, devoting to it much of their inestimable time, and all 
their splendid acquisitions. How different is it here! We believe 
that Congress has never been called upon to act, in any way, on 
on the subject. Our politicians have been busy about every 
thing else. Our scholars and men of letters are engaged in 
other departments, which, though more showy and alluring, are, 
we venture to say, of infinitely less importance. Able inqui- 
ries into it are seldom any where seen among us; and such a 
pamphlet, as the one now under our consideration, is a rare 
phenomenon indeed. 

This is the reason, probably, why the public in general do not 
see clearly, or are not sufficiently alive to the great national 
importance of popular instruction. We are not kept sufficiently 
on the alert to observe what is depending upon it. We all know 
how much education has to do in forming the character of an 
individual. We are seldom apt to think, that the whole commu- 
nity receive their impressions, and are made good or bad, virtuous 
or vicious, intelligent, enterprising, and peaceful, or inefficient, 
weak, and factious, in precisely the same way. Mr. Carter 
estimates, that nineteen twentieths of our population are obliged 
to get all their instruction from our country free schools. How 
important an influence, then, must they have in the formation of 
our national character, and how necessary is it for our legislature 
to take them under its close protection; supply their defects ; 
look well to their judicious and efficient management ; raise their 
standing in public estimation, and qualify them better for the high 
rank which their extensive influence ought to give them. 

In our frame of government, we are trying a grand _ political 
experiment, which, in the hands of other mighty and opulent 
nations, has totally failed. It has not only failed, but led on to a 
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state of disorder more terrific and appalling, than any despotism 
that can be imagined. On what, then, rest our hopes of safety ? 
How are we to be exempt from the common fate of republics ? 
What is to rescue or save us from popular outrage, corruption, 
anarchy, faction, and misrule, which hurry a people on to ruin 
more surely and with more inevitable speed, than any regularly 
established tyranny, however arbitrary it may be, or even if it be 
of a severe military character? We answer, it is to be done only 
by the universal diffusion of intelligence. Let government place 
this within the reach, and, as far as possible, force it upon the 
attention of every class of youth in the community. We speak not 


now of the general happiness which it is almost sure to carry with 
it; but it is the only thing which can prepare men for the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and secure to them the possession of it. An 
ignorant people can never govern themselves. It requires no 
small share of intelligence to know what true political liberty is, 
how far it may be extended, and where it must stop. An ignorant 
people can never be a free people. It has been every where found, 
that, when unrestrained by absolute authority, they naturally press 
on to licentiousness, a state more degrading than servitude, until, 
weary of the fruitless exercise of their own destructive powers, 
they are glad to lay them down at the feet of some favorite 
usurper, who has won them by the easy arts of popular intrigue ; 
and the yoke, which such a people tend voluntarily to assume, 
is incomparably more oppressive and galling than any which mere 
despotic sovereignty could possibly impose upon them. 

Much has been written about the checks and balances in our 
frame of government working miracles in its support, and securing 
us forever against its decline. But how is this? We now believe 
the only good effect of them is to retard the progress of legisla- 
tion, so as to let light and intelligence come in. Surely there can 
be no conflicting interests necessarily interwoven in these several 
branches of authority. They are all agents for, and representatives 
of the great mass of the community who choose them. The senate 
of Massachusetts, it is true, is said to be founded on wealth, in 
order to protect it from violence and unjust appropriation; yet who 
does not perceive this to be in a great measure nominal? It ought 
not to have, and we hope it may never have a constant influence in 
regulating the measures of legislation, or in giving a tone to the laws. 
If there be any such influence springing from it, we believe it to be 
often directly the opposite of what was originally intended. The 
senate may become at some day the representative of the labor- 
ing classes purely; for wherever riches are accumulating, the 
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population of the poorer classes is increasing and crowding together 
in still greater proportion, and the wealthy, who are not the only 
voters, may be far out-numbered. So that, when competition for 
superiority shall actually arise between these rival classes, we may 
depend upon it, that the commons, who can very easily rally to 
act in concert in such places, will send their own tribunes to the 
capitol to represent them; and we have some slight experience 
to show us, how possible and indeed practicable all this is. We 
have not much to hope, then, from our checks and balances 
alone. It is an intelligent and enlightened community, knowing 
their own rights and respecting the rights of others, which must 
make those effectual, and to which we are to look for the protec- 
tion and durability of our political institutions. 

It was not our intention to go into an argument in favor of free 
schools as the instruments of popular education, because we be- 
lieve their importance is generally every where acknowledged, 
although they have ceased to awaken that lively interest which 
they most truly deserve, and which is indispensably necessary in 
order to make them as extensively useful as they may and ought 
to be. But there is one point touched upon by Mr. Carter, which 
we must bring fully before our readers, for it cannot be too often 
repeated ; and that is, the exact coincidence of these institutions 
with all our purest and best republican feelings. Nothing can 
more entirely harmonize with them. ‘Those feelings may, and 
ought to be implanted early in the mind of childhood. They 
will then be fixed at a time, when impressions are the most deep 
and durable. If our free schools were raised in public estima- 
tion, as we shall soon see may be done very easily and with little 
additional expense, the children of the affluent, of those in easy 
circumstances, and of the poor and humble, will be brought 
together, and taught to associate, and mingle intimately with each 
other on the most perfect level of equality, where merit alone 
forms the title to rank. ‘This will be sure to make them true 
to their political institutions. We are all republicans by nature ; 
our education from infancy may be made to keep us so. Prin- 
ciples thus early imbibed are not speedily to be unsettled. Our 
national condition may change, our form of government may 
change, our political character may also in some respects change, 
but we shall be a republic still, essentially and for ever. With all 
their defects, the schools of which we speak, have in fact drawn 
forth talents from the humblest stations, and given them the first 
impulse, which ultimately carried them to the highest and most 
elevated. They tend to make the proud and wealthy willing that 
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the people should rule, and convince the people, that the proud 
and wealthy can in no way necessarily have any permanent advan- 
tage over them. If there were among us a haughty hereditary 
aristocracy, who wished to keep their families distinct, and pre- 
vent native genius of humble origin from mingling with, or rising 
superior to them, their first blow must be aimed at the free schools 
of our country. But we ought to cite the few remarks which 
Mr. Carter has made upon this interesting topic. 


“If our ancestors were stern republicans, this institution did 
more than any and all others, to make them so, and to keep them 
so. While the best schools in the land are free, all the classes of 
society are blended. The rich and the poor meet and are educated 
together. And if educated together, nature is so even-handed in 
the distribution of her favors, that no fear need be entertained, that 
a moncpoly of talent, of industry, and consequently of acquirements, 
will follow a monopoly of property. The principle, upon which 
our free schools are established, is, in itself, a stern leveller of 
factitious distinctions. Every generation, while the system is 
executed according to the true spirit of it, as conceived by our 
ancestors, will bring its quota of new men to fill the public places 
of distinction,—men who owe nothing to the fortunes or the crimes 
of their fathers, but all, under the blessing of God, to their own 
industry and the common schools. I say the principle in itself, 
because it has never been carried into full operation, and probably 
never will be. 

“Jts tendency, however, is not to level by debasing the exalted ; 
but by exalting the debased. And it is a more effectual check 
against an aristocracy of wealth, and consequently of political 
influence, than would be a national jubilee and the equal distribu- 
tion of property once in fifty years, without such a principle at 
the foundation of our system of public instruction. ‘ Knowledge 
is power,’ says Lord Bacon ; and so is property power, because it 
will procure knowledge. If we suppose society divided into two 
classes, the rich and the poor, the property of the former class, if 
there were no such institution as the free schools, would procure 
such immense advantages of education, as to bring second, third, 
and any rate talents, into successful competition with those of the 
first order, without such advantages. 

“This use of property puts upon it its highest value. And it 
would not be politic, if it were possible, to destroy it. But it should 
seem, that this use ought to be limited ; and that some of our insti- 
tutions, at least, ought to have the tendency to put all upon the 
footing, on which nature and the God of nature left them. And 
just in proportion as you lose sight of, or abandon the true principle 
of the free schools, you lose sight of, and abandon all the moral, 
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political, and religious blessings which result from them. You 
check the diffusion of knowledge through all classes of people. 
You stop the circulation through the extremities of the body politic 
of the very life-blood, which must nourish and sustain them. You 
may preserve and amuse yourselves with the name of free institu- 
tions, and of a republican government, but you will not be blessed 
with the reality. You may incorporate in your constitution, if you 
like, the articles, ‘that all men are born free and equal,’ and ‘ that 
all are eligible to the highest offices;’ but this is not freedom, 
while ninety-nine hundredths of the community have not the means 
of fitting themselves or their children, for discharging the duties of 
those high offices. As well might you tie the legs, and pinion the 
arms of a man, and tell him he has as fair a chance to win the 
race, as one who is free and trained to the course. Something like 
this our ancestors must have felt, who established the free schools ; 
and something like this their posterity must feel, if they would 
cherish and preserve them.” pp. 20—21. 
Confining our remarks to the State, whose schools are the 
subject of Mr. Carter’s examination, we observe, that the house 
of representatives supposes itself, whether truly or not, peculiarly 
to represent the people. It holds the public purse, and has the 
ordering and the appropriation of assessments all over the State. 
Is it not strange, then, that it should enable so small a portion of 
them to go to the support of those schools on which so much of its 
character depends? ‘This is a tax, too, mainly upon the rich, and 
almost entirely for the assistance of the poor, for the rich send their 
children elsewhere. It is a tax, however, which they ought, and 
which they are generally willing to pay, because, like every other 
judicious tax, it strengthens good government, and thus secures 
to them the enjoyment of their property, which otherwise might 
be in danger of violation or encroachment. How is it, then, that 
almost all the late measures of the legislature have tended to 
lighten this useful and indeed indispensable tax? While the 
demand for knowledge, like the demand for every thing else, 
increases rapidly as society advances in opulence and improve- 
ment,—the proportional number of teachers for the common 
schools has been made less, and their requisite qualifications 
strangely diminished. They were far greater and more, under 
the colony laws, than they are now. ‘The knowledge of Latin 
and Greek, which were then requisites, and are now dispensed 
with, are not, it is true, of much consequence alone; but the 
possessor of these will be likely to have other more valuable 
attainments, and a mind, in some measure, properly disciplined 
for the purpose of instruction. At the present time, nothing is 
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necessary for the common-school teacher, but some slight recom- 
mendations, which almost any one of common sense may obtain, 
and, of those who do obtain them, the cheapest, and therefore the 
most incompetent and the worst, is surest of success. How much 
has this sunk, and is still sinking the character of our free popu- 
lar education? It has had the doubly bad effect of leading the 
weak, the ignorant, and the presumptuous to offer themselves 
as candidates for this truly responsible and important station ; 
and of withdrawing those who are really able and meritorious 
instructers from situations, where their services must be so 
miserably paid. ‘The monies appropriated to it are every year 
less and less, the qualifications of the teachers thus continually 
diminishing ; and yet the committees, whom the towns appoint, 
although disposed to employ better ones, are under the sad 
necessity of accepting such as offer themselves, however meanly 
they may think of their scholarship or their manners, simply be- 
cause for the poor compensation, which they are allowed to make, 
they can get no others. Where will the legislature order this 
to stop? 

All the consequences which might have been fairly anticipated 
from this state of things, are now beginning to be fully seen and 
felt. The country schools are every where degraded. ‘They 
stand low even in the estimation of their warmest friends. It is 
thought a mean thing for a man of competent estate, or for any 
but the mechanic, the artisan, or the laborer, to send their chil- 
dren to them for their education. The pupils participate in this 
degradation. It must and will affect their characters; for these 
are colored by the characters of those around them. Thus, 
independently of the poor instruction which they now get, they 
suffer a disadvantage, because their best associates, those who 
might do much to elevate their views and refine their manners, are 
taken away from them, as if they were an inferior order of beings. 
Thus it is, that feelings and sentiments, not in perfect harmony 
with our peculiar political principles, may be early taught and 
deeply settled. Strong lines of demarkation are drawn between 
classes of naturally equal rank and merit. The pure republican 
nature of the free schools is, in short, wholly destroyed. Nor does 
the evil rest here. ‘The rich, the enlightened, the influential, all 
indeed, who are of any weight and power in our country, have with- 
drawn the interest they had in them, and transferred it elsewhere. 
The seminaries, which require private pay, and which, therefore, 
exclude necessarily nineteen twentieths of the community, absorb 
all this interest. Innumerable academies have thus sprung up 
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in different paris; new private schools are continually called for ; 
and the evils, which Mr. Carter has very happily described in 
the following passage, are now felt and seen all over the State 
of Massachusetts. 


“Take any ten contiguous towns in the interior of this common- 
wealth, and suppose an academy to be placed in the centre of them. 
An academy, as [ have before observed, commonly means a cor- 
poration, with a township of land in Maine, given them by the 
State, and a pretty convenient house, built generally by the patriotic 
subscriptions of those who expect to use it; the instructer being 
supported, chiefly or altogether, by a separate tax on the scholars. 
In each of these ten towns, select the six individuals, who have 
families to educate, who set the highest value on education, and 
who are able to defray the expenses of the best which can be had, 
either in a private school among themselves, or at the academy, 
which, by the supposition, is in their neighbourhood. Now of 
what immediate consequence can it be to the six families of each 
town, or to the sixty families of the ten towns, whether there be 
such a thing as a free school in the commonwealth or not! They 
have a general interest in them, to be sure, because they have 
themselves been there instructed, and the early associations of 
childhood and youth are strong; and they have a sort of specula- 
tive belief, if it be not rather an innate sentiment, that free schools 
make a free people. But how are their own particular, personal, 
and immediate interests affected ? Without any libel upon human 
nature, these are the main springs to human actions. These are 
the motives, which find their way soonest to the human heart, and 
influence most powerfully and steadily the opinions. of men, and 
the conduct founded upon and resulting from them. 

“ As soon as difficulties and disagreements, in regard to the free 
schools, arise, as they necessarily must, upon various topics ; such 
as the amount of money to be raised, the distribution of it among 
the several districts, the manner of appropriation, whether it be 
to the ‘summer schools’ or to the ‘ winter schools,’ to pay an 
instructer from this family or from that family, of higher qualifi- 
cations, of this or that political or religious creed, or a thousand 
other questions which are constantly occurring ; if any of our six 
families happen to be dissatisfied or disgusted with any course 
which may be adopted, they will, immediately, abandon the free 
schools, and provide for the education of their children in their 
own way. They may organize a private school, for their own 
convenience, upon such principles as they most approve. Or, they 
may send their scholars, at an expense trifling to them, to the 
academy in their neighbourhood. Well, what if they do? The 
free schools remain, all taxes are paid, cheerfully, for their support, 
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and the number of scholars is lessened. What is the evil of their 
sending their children somewhere else to be educated ? We should, 
at first, suppose, that it would be an advantage ; inasmuch as the 
amount of money to be expended would be left the same, and the 
number of pupils to receive the benefit of it would be considerably 
diminished. 

“ But the evils of this course, and of the general policy of the 
State government, which has led to it, are very serious ones. 
When the six individuals of any country town, who are, by the 
supposition, first in point of wealth and interest in the subject, and 
who will generally be also first in point of intelligence and influence 
in town affairs, withdraw their children from the common schools ; 
there is, at the same time, withdrawn a portion of intelligence 
from their direction and heartfelt interest from their support. This 
intelligence is needed, to manage the delicate and important con- 
cerns of the schools. And this hearitelt interest is needed, to lead 
the way to improvements, to stimulate and encourage larger and 
larger appropriations, and to insure vigilance in their expenditure. 
Patriotism and philanthropy are dull motives to exertions for the 
improvement of common schools, compared with parental affection. 
And this quickening power has gone off to the academies or some- 
where else, with the children, who are the objects of it. 

“ Look at the operation of this influence of the academies upon 
the free schools, on a still smaller scale. Examine the condition 
of the latter in the very towns, where academies are placed ; and 
where, if their influence be a happy one, we should expect to find 
the common schools in the best condition. What is the fact? 
From observation and from information collected from authentic 
sources, the assertion may be hazarded, that the condition of the 
free schools will be found, on examination, to be worse, far worse, 
in those towns, than in any others. And it is for this plain reason ; 
because those, who can barely afford the expense of tuition, will 
send their children to the academy, which the State or benevolent 
individuals have built up for their accommodation, and give them- 
selves no farther trouble about the free schools, but to pay the tax- 
bill for their support when it is presented.” pp. 80—32. 


With the slender means appropriated to their support, and 
the little interest taken in them, it is no wonder that errors of 
instruction, the most perverse and injurious, should every where 
prevail in our common schools. It is impossible to describe the 
bad effects, which may thus be produced. Base prejudices 
are fastened upon the mind, which it can never entirely remove. 
Children acquire a thorough distaste for education, and thus shut 
themselves out for ever from those enjoyments, which are the most 
elevating, as well as productive of the highest good. The pleasure 
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of learning is naturally great even to the infant mind. The exis- 
tence of strong early curiosity proves this incontestably. A dis- 
position to examine, to find out, to know, is among the first which 
the expanding intellect puts forth. ‘There must be a degree of 
pleasure, too, in the judicious exercise of every one of the facul- 
ties, which Heaven has bestowed upon us, that of the most useful. 
probably, being the most interesting and delightful. ‘To what 
admirable account might not this be “turned, in all our schools for 
education! To what feeble, and indeed ruinous account, is it not 
actually turned in the schools of which we are speaking! Let any 
body go into one of these, and.mark the uninteresting discipline 
of the master, the listless languor and weary indifference which 
every where reigns, the uameaning gaze with which the pupils pore 
over and recite their lessons, and the joy, or rather the bounding 
exultation, with which they greet even a momentary respite from 
what they think their slavish toils. What is the reason of all 
this? They are called on to study what is far beyond the reach 
of their intellects, and what their instructer, if he be able him- 
self to comprehend, which, even to them, often seems doubtful, 
has neither the means nor the ‘ability to teach them, and, if 
he did, would, nine times out of ten, be useless to them. We 
cannot stop now to point out, particularly, these profitless, unin- 
telligible studies; nor is it necessary that we should. In the 
“ Letters” before referred to, Mr. Carter has exposed the prin- 
cipal ones, and, in our review* of these “ Letters,” we were at 
pains to dwell at considerable length upon what we still think the 
greatest and most abusive of them ; to these we must refer those 
of our readers, who have any doubts on this subjec t. There is 
no chance for their removal, or for improvement in them under the 
present state of things. The instructers are incapable of it. The 
committees, who have the ordering and management of the doings 
of the schools, are in general also incapable of it, and commonly 
follow the instructer’s advice. Old errors will thus hold their 
ground. The slight public scrutiny, to which they are exposed, 
will never make them, nor the evils of them, sufficiently known. 
New ones, though of precisely the same character, will be likely 
to creep in, and thus our schemes for the universal diffusion of 
intelligence, instead of improving, like every thing else, as society 
advances in opulence, are in fact on the decline, or at best but 
stationary. 

If the standing of the free schools were raised to its proper 
elevation, as we shall presently see may be done with the utmost 





* “United States Literary Gazette,” Vol. 1. page 185. 
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ease, and by the simplest act of legislation, every one of these 
evils will be lessened. ‘The higher classes of people will again 
lend a strong hand to their support. A somewhat greater amount 
of money, it is true, must be appropriated to them, than now 
is. But the whole expense of common education in the com- 
monwealth, will be far less, because large numbers of the pupils, 
who are now driven to the academies or private schools, will be 
withdrawn from them, and their bills therefore saved. There are 
many who will thus receive some direct aid in the education of 
their children, from the taxes which they are obliged to pay, and 
which now benefit them only remotely and contingently. This 
education, too, may, for a variety of reasons, be far superior to 
what it has been. ‘The parents will have it under their imme- 
diate care and supervision. ‘The conduct of the free schools will 
be watched by men of the highest intelligence; their influence 
over the pupil’s mind easily ascertained ; “and the vices in their 
management, or modes of instruction, speedily corrected. At 
least we may have incomparably more to expect from their 
improvement, than we can possibly hope for now. ‘There will 
be some prospect of better things. 

And how, then, are these schools to be most effectually sesemed 
from their degradation, and raised to the rank they deserve? We 
have said, that the remedy was perfectly plain and easy. No 
intricate scheme, nor refined, tedious, elaborate process of legisla- 
tion is necessary for the purpose. Simply raise the qualifications 
of the teachers. ‘The character of the schools will follow those, 
whatever they may be, and rise as they rise, or fall as they fall, 
and in exactly the same proportion. ‘These are Mr. Carter’s 
remarks on this subject. 

“The character of the schools, and, of course, their political, 
moral, and religious influence upon the community, depend, almost 
solely, upon the character of the teachers. Their influence is 
strong or weak, just in proportion as the instructers are skilful or 
ignorant, energetic or feeble; it is in this direction or that direc- 
tion, just as they are imbued with one or another principle. So 
that whatever is done to elevate the character of teachers, elevates, 
at the same time, and in the same degree, the character of the 
schools which they teach, and enlarges and strengthens their 
influence upon the community. And whatever is done or suffered 
to lower the character of the teachers, must sink, at the same time 
and in the same degree, the character of the schools, and destroy 
or pervert their influence upon society. Many other considerations 
must be taken into account in organizing a perfect and an eneryetic 
system of public instruction. These are some of them; a generous 
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appropriation of money to the purpose, a proper classification of 
scholars, an efficient and independent tribunal to ensure compe- 
tency in teachers, and to overlook, examine, and report to the 
public, whether their duties have been faithfully performed, and, 
lastly, good books. But all of these objects, though highly impor- 
tant, are subsequent in their nature to the preparation of teachers. 
And no one of them can be attempted, with a reasonable expecta- 
tion of accomplishing it to the greatest advantage, till good teachers 
are provided and ready for the work.” pp. 43, 44. 


On this point we have something more than mere theory or 
reasoning, however powerful these might be. Actual experiments 
are before us, of the perfect truth of Mr. Carter’s remarks. We 
allude to the situation of some of the free schocls in several of 
the large towns. The free classical school in Boston, particularly, 
which is under the care of a teacher of deserved reputation, holds, 
perhaps, the highest rank in our country, and gentlemen of wealth, 
intelligence, and personal power, are ambitious of procuring admit- 
tance to it for their children, although they must there associate 
intimately with, the poor and humble, because it is thrown open 
gratuitously to the youth of merit in every class of society, however 
low and destitute may be their condition in life. Such establish- 
ments do infinite honor to the republican feelings of the city and 
of the state to which they belong. And something of this character, 
though certainly not so high, may and ought to be given to every 
one of the free schools in our country. It is remarkable, that, in 
acts of political generosity like this, the contrast should be such, 
and so strongly marked as it is, between the villages, where the 
utmost equality is supposed to prevail, and the large wealthy 
towns, where the distinction of ranks is suspected and railed at. 
The very reverse would be commonly anticipated. It shows 
how false, unjust, and ungenerous, are all those suspicions and 
intimations. Innumerable facts, as well as the equalizing, elevating 
nature of our political institutions, ought to destroy them. They 
cannot, indeed, long continue. 

But how are the instructers to be most surely and efficiently 
qualified for their important business? The plan of Mr. Carter, 
which we believe to be so far original with him, as to justify the 
closest association of his name with it, seems to us equally simple 
and satisfactory. It is to found an institution to be devoted 
exclusively to this peculiar purpose. 

Let some individual, or individuals, first start and get such an 
institution under way. ‘Then let the State take it under its im- 
mediate patronage and support. Let private and public interests 
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be thus mingled and made to co-operate, in order that by the 
former it may be regularly, efficiently, and profitably governed, 
and that, by the latter, it may be aided in its earliest efforts, 
and afterwards supervised so as to exclude party politics, local 
prejudices, narrow, bigoted, sectarian views on any subject, from 
ever having an influence in its administration. We consider 
this union of interests, though not particularly mentioned, nor 
we believe alluded to, by Mr. Carter, who seems to have 
merely a private institution in view, to be of vital importance 
to its establishment and utility. If it were left to be got up by 
the State alone, it must be delayed, and would probably fall 
through, as many excellent plans have done, from the variety of 
the projects proposed, and, even if it were thus established, would 
be almost sure to be irregularly, inefficiently, and unprofitably 
managed, and might, at some ; day, become the abode of 
favoritism, of mere sinecures and placemen. If, on the contrary, 
it were only a private establishment, the evils, which we have 
alluded to, might still gradually creep in. 

An institution founded and governed by an individual will be 
sure of harmony among all its superintending teachers. If there 
be one of these who does not agree with the others, in any of its 
measures, and who cannot convince them that he is right, nor be 
convinced himself that he is wrong, he will be discharged. This 
could not be so, were it founded, and governed, and its officers 
appointed solely by the State. Many of them might have very 
discordant views, and there would be no little difficulty in making 
them all act in perfect unison. It is needless, however, to state 
the embarrassments and, the evils, as well as the delays, which 
must result from this mode of establishing the institution. 

But a mere private institution, unassisted by the government, 
will not be suited to the great purpose for which we particularly 
want it. It will never prepare nor educate, to any considerable 
extent, the teachers of the free schools, although it may teachers 
for other situations. The former cannot afford to pay for being 
thus judiciously instructed. The state must lend them its aid. 
They are unable to do without it. With the slender funds allowed 
to them, they can give very little for unrequired, unsolicited 
qualifications, however valuable these may be, and how much 
soever they may desire them, as many no doubt do. It would 
be a most unproductive investment of their money so to employ it. 
Cheap instructers are every where sought for. Those, who, from 
their want of intelligence or acquirements, cannot find profitable 
employment elsewhere, are necessarily procured. Ought such 
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to be allowed to assume the high responsibility of forming the 
intellectual character certainly, if not the moral and religious 
character, of the great mass of the population? We are condemned 
to it, unless the government, in some way, steps in to our relief. 
Let it, then, lend its aid to some enterprising individual, who will 
start such an institution as we have described, and claim as a 
compensation therefor, the right, in some measure, of supervision 
and control. ‘This right should be co-extensive with the means 
furnished. If there be enough to procure some general instruction 
for all our common-school teachers, the public ought to have the 
power of overseeing the investment of it, and of knowing well 
that it is prudently, and economically, and impartially appro- 
priated. It is by no means to be a mere gift, gratuitously 
bestowed upon the institution. A full compensation is to be 
previously made, and before any portion of the fund be paid, the 
legislature, by their committee, should ascertain that the services, 
which are to form this compensation, have been rendered fairly 
and properly. 

The plan of the institution, as we have already intimated, and 
its site, ought to be left entirely to the individual who shall under- 
take it. If the legislature interfere, or have any thing to do with 
either of these, there may be conflicting interests, as well as 
conflicting schemes, to reconcile. Almost every member of 
influence, who is friendly to it, and we hope all are so, will have 
some views of his own to propose, or some new modification 
of those proposed by others, so that, from the very multitude of 
its warm supporters, there must be much delay, if not a total 
failure at last, and the measures, which ultimately succeed in 
such cases, are not always sure of being the best. Let an 
individual, who has Jong devoted his attention exclusively to the 
subject, and who must have the strongest partiality for the place, 
which will be the most productive to the institution, and thus the 
most profitable to himself, do all the planning alone. Mr. Carter 
has in fact done it, we believe. In these Essays he has slightly 
sketched the outline of a project, which he promises soon to 
lay before the public more at large. We hope he will do it 
immediately. ‘There cannot be too much promptitude in the 
execution of a scheme like this. The principal features of it, 
thus briefly drafted, we intended to give to our readers entire, 
and in the language of Mr. Carter. But we have now room 
to state only two of the most important of them; these are, 
the library and the school for children and youth; the latter 
is to be connected with the institution, and to form a sort of 
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experimental, or rather, we should say, practical department in 
the system of its instruction. 


A library should, of course, be selected with particular refer- 
ence to the objects of the institution. It would naturally and 
necessarily, contain the approved authors on the science of educa- 
tion in its widest sense. It would embrace works of acknowledged 
merit in the various branches of literature and science intimately 
connected with education; such as anatomy and physiology, the 
philosophy of the human mind and heart, and the philosophy of 
language. 

“ Physical education forms a very essential part of the subject, 
and should be thoroughly understood. This branch includes the 
developement of all the organs of the body. And works upon the 
physiology of children should be added to the library. Books on 
gymnastics, containing directions for particular exercises adapted 
to the developement of the several organs, belong to the library 
of the accomplished instructer as well as to that of the surgeon. 
Indeed, if the former properly use them, they will enable him to 
give a firmness to the parts of the body, which may, perhaps, super- 
sede-the necessity of the interference of the latter to set them 
right in manhood. 

“The philosophy of the infant mind must be understood by the 
instructer, before much progress can be made in the science of 
education ; for a principal branch of the science consists in forming 
the mind. And the skill of the teacher in this department is chiefly 
to be seen in his judicious adaptation of means to the developement 
of the intellectual faculties. Every book, therefore, which would 
aid in an analysis of the youthful mind, should be placed in the 
library of the proposed institution. 

“The human heart, the philosophy of its passions and its 
affections must be studied by those who expect to influence those 
passions and form those affections. This branch of the subject 
includes the government of children, especially in the earliest 
stages of their discipline. The success of the teacher here depends 
upon the good judgment with which he arranges and presents to 
his pupils the motives that will soonest move them, and most 
permanently influence their actions. The mistaken or wicked 
principles of parents and instructers, in this department of educa- 
tion, have, no doubt, perverted the dispositions of many hopeful 
children. If successful experience has been recorded, it should 
be brought to the assistance of those, who must otherwise act 
without experience. 

“Lastly, the study of the philosophy of language would be 
essential to the scientific teacher. The term, language, is not 
here understood to mean a class of words called Greek, or another 
class of words called Latin, or even that class of words which we 
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call English. It means something more general, and something 
which can hardly be defined. It embraces all the means we use 
to excite in the minds of others the ideas, which we have already 
in our own minds. ‘These, whatever they are, are included in the 
general definition of language. This is a great desideratum in 
our systems of education. We do not possess a language by 
which we can produce precisely the idea in a pupil, which we 
have in our own mind, and which we wish to excite in his. And 
impatient and precipitate teachers often quarrel with their pupils, 
because they do not arrive at the same conclusions with them- 
selves, when, if they could but look into their minds, they would 
find, that the ideas with which they begin to reason, or which 
enter into their processes of reasoning, are altogether different. 
Every book or fact, therefore, which would do any thing to supply 
this desideratum, or enable the teacher better to understand pre- 
cisely the idea which he excites in the mind of his pupils, should 
be collected in the instructer’s library.” 

‘A school of children and youth of different ages, and pursuing 
different branches of study, would form an essential part of the 
institution, In the early stages of the education of children, the 
discipline should consist almost wholly of such exercises as serve 
to develope the different faculties, and strengthen all the powers of 
the mind. And in the subsequent education of youth, when the 
discipline comes to consist partly in the developement of the mind, 
and partiy in the communication of knowledge, the course of 
instruction would be the same, whether the pupil were destined to 
be a teacher or not. The objects of the institution do not, there- 
fore, become, peculiar, till after the pupil has acquired a certain 
degree of freedom and strength of mind; nor till after he has 
made the acquisition of the requisite amount of knowlegde for the 
profession of teacher. Though a pupil would necessarily imbibe 
a good deal of clearness and method in his intellectual exercises, 
by submitting the direction of them to a skilful instructer, the study 
of the science of teaching cannot properly begin till he changes 
relations with those about him; and, instead of following a course 
prescribed by another, and exhibiting the powers of his own mind 
without an effort to take cognizance of them, he assumes to look 
down upon humbler minds, to direct their movements, and to 
detect and classify the phenomena of their subtle workings. 

“ After the young candidate for an instructer, therefore, has 
acquired sufficient knowledge for directing those exercises and 
teaching those branches, which he wishes to profess, he must then 
begin his labors under the scrutinizing eyes of one who will note 
his mistakes of government and faults of instruction, and correct 
them. The experienced and skilful professor of the science will 
observe how the mind of the young teacher acts upon that of the 
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learner. He will see how far and how perfectly they understand 
each other, and which is at fault if they do not understand each 
other at ali. If the more inexperienced teacher should attempt to 
force upon the mind of a child an idea or a process of reasoning, for 
which it was not in a proper state, he would be checked, at once, 
and told of his fault; and thus, perhaps, the pupil would be spared 
a disgust for a particular study, or an aversion to all study. As 
our earliest experience would in this manner be under the direc- 
tion of those wiser than ourselves, it would the more easily be 
classed under general principles for our direction afterwards. 
This part of the neceesary course in an institution for the educa- 
tion of teachers, might be much aided by lectures. Children 
exhibit such and such intellectual phenomena ; the scientific pro- 
fessor of education can explain those phenomena, and tell from 
what they arise. If they are favorable, he can direct how they are 
to be encouraged and turned to account in the developement and 
formation of the mind. If they are unfavorable, he can explain 
by what mtans they are to be overcome or corrected. Seeing 
intellectual results, he can trace thém, even through complicated 
circumstances, to their causes ; or, knowing the causes and circum- 
stances, he can predict the result that will follow them. Thus 
every day’s experience would be carefully examined, and made to 
limit or extend the comprehension of the general principles of the 
science. Is there any other process or method than this to arrive 
at a philosophical system of education? If any occurs to other 
minds, it is to be hoped that the public may soon have the benefit 
of it.” pp- 51—55. 
We need say nothing in favor of these two parts of the plan 
of Mr Carter. They must recommend themselves to the minds 
of all our thinking readers; it seems to us, that, if judiciously 
managed, they are sufficient of themselves to secure to the insti- 
tution a most successful and salutary influence. The only doubt 
which can arise, will be on the first; for some may suppose, 
that it is refining too much, and carrying the | Nae or of 
the teachers of our common schools a little too far. But let it 
be remembered, that education has been confined too long to the 
school room; that the instructer ought, at least, to acquaint him- 
self with every branch of it, both of the body and of the mind ; 
that he may have an agreeable influence over hts pupils, in their 
hours of relaxation and play, as well as in those which are to be 
devoted to serious study. It is by reasoning on things as they 
are, and have been, rather than as they should be, that people 
are apt to err. The whole system of free-school education ought 
to be reversed. It cannot be done at once, nor speedily. All 
great improvements must be slow; and Mr. Carter here looks 
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forward to the time, when those in popular education which are 
of much utility, will be gradually seen, and at last thoroughly 
understood to be such. It is in this way, that the above remarks 
of his are to be considered. 

We have left ourselves little room to speak of the probable 
advantages of such an institution. They are great, and at present 
certainly, must be incalculable. Its object 1s to teach the art of 
teaching. In an early number of the ‘“ United States Literary 
Gazette,” we claim the merit of having been the first to call 
public attention to the singular fact, that instructers are the only 
class of people in the community, who are not in some way 
regularly educated for their profession. ‘This is the more singular, 
considering the great number of them, and the invariable regularity 
of their employment. There is no single calling, which requires 
nearly so many persons,—probably all the learned professions 
together do not; and the demand for them is sure, and increases 
rapidly, and becomes higher as society advances in wealth. Yet, 
with all its indescribable importance, not a day, nor an hour, is 
given to direct mental preparation for this business, although the 
humblest artisan thinks it necessary to devote whole years of 
apprenticeship to qualify himself for his. What can be the reason 
of this? It is, we believe, because the true object of education 
is overlooked or mistaken. -The instructer is apt to think it amply 
sufficient, if he be in the possession of stores of knowledge himself, 
and have the talent of freely opening them to others. Nothing 
can be more erroneous than such an idea. Learning is not intelli- 
gence. ‘That may belong to a very stupid, unprofitable member 
of society ; while this is sure to give a man weight, influence, 
and high character, wherever he may be placed, and how little 
soever may be the extent of his erudition. It is not inert knowl- 
edge, which the pupil wants. It is not the forced, struggling, 
reluctant discipline of thought, which is ever to be imposed upon 
him by his tutor. But awaken his curiosity; lead him thus to 
love the voluntary exercise of his intellectual powers ; interest 
and engage him in the pursuit, and he is sure to acquire vigor, 
energy, and enterprise, which will qualify him better to meet the 
rubs of life, than all the erudition in the world without them ; and 
will, moreover, give him a power over erudition, which he can- 
not possibly gain in any other way. In these remarks, we are 
conscious of stating what is not new, and what we ourselves have 
already stated long ago. ‘The numerous, uncured popular errors 
on this subject must form our only apology for the repetition. 
To correct these, as Mr. Carter says, will be one of the greatest 
object of the institution. 
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Another great advantage of it must be, that it will tend to 
equalize the education of the free schools all over the common- 
wealth. At present, it is not only far from being uniform, but 
is also most variable and irregular. One ‘town has immensely 
the superiority over another; the same town will have different 
privileges at different times; and even the different districts of 
the same town are never on a perfect equality in this respect. 
Such inequalities in the general diffusion of education are not 
likely to be relieved, but, ou the contrary, are much heightened 
by the multitude and the variety of our academies and private 
schools. Every pupil may find one of these suited exactly to his 
circumstances in life. Sensible parents of humble condition, who 
can barely afford to give up their children’s time, will yet labor 
to rescue them, if possible, from the degrading influences of the 
common schools, where they are sure of seeing them in bad 
company, if not under bad tuition, and contrive to place them at 
some cheap seminary, where they know they will have better 
associates, although they are not capable of ascertaining that the 
plans of education are in any measure superior, which is frequently 
not the case. There is the greatest diversity, too, at all these 
establishments, in the course of study, the modes of instruction, 
the discipline, and even in the elementary books which the pupils 
are called on to procure. The teachers, not being bound to any 
rules of management, nor having thought seriously on the subject, 
are obliged to follow each the natural bent of his own unenlightened 
genius ; and thus some may be unduly severe, others be weakly 
indulgent, and most of them act without being able to assign 
any satisfactory reasons even to themselves, for their whole plan 
of conduct. 

This is not all, nor indeed nearly the worst of it. Changes 
are frequently made, particularly at the common schools, in every 
thing; changes in the instructers, in the modes of instruction, in the 
course of study, in the discipline, and sometimes even in the books, 
which must be at the pupils’ expense. The evils of these changes 
are most apparent. No general plan of education can be inva- 
riably pursued for any length of time. Regularity and uniformity 
are impossible. ‘There is nothing of the nature of system, on 
which we know the success of all intellectual efforts so materially 
depends. ‘The first aim and effect of such an institution as we 
have pointed to, must be to introduce every where in our coun- 
try, some general plan of common education. This will tend to 
equalize it universally. It will be sure of producing order, uni- 
formity, regularity, system. Without this last, we know how 
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unavailing is even the most enterprising industry. Even an 
ardent passion for learning may thus run to waste. The pupil, 
whose desire of intellectual labor is not steadily directed, aud 
whose course of study is swbject to continual fluctuations, resem- 
bles a man of irregular habits, who is often changing his profession 
or trade; though active, ingenious, and even energetic, he loses 
much time, is always restless and uneasy, and rarely brings about 
any great results. ‘The total want of any common system, not 
only in the internal management of the free schools, but also in the 
control and supervision of them by the towns, must be obvious to 
the most careless and superficial. observer. ‘There are very few 
things, excepting the general character of the elementary books, in 
which they all agree. ‘This general character, we think, to be bad, 
involving those errors of education, which we have briefly alluded 
to before. It is singular, that the only measures or plans of study, 
in which they entirely harmonize, should be the most injurious. 
But the greatest diversity, irregularity, and change arise in the 
internal government of schools, or in the master’s mode of keep- 
ing order and enforcing obedience to his commands, because this 
must depend entirely upon his disposition, or his peculiar natural 
temper, unless he has first coolly prescribed to himself certain 
rules for administering his laws, from which he will never allow 
himself on any oceasion to depart. It is upon this subject, too, that 
parents’ apprehensions are the most serious, and that they justly 
feel great anxiety and concern. ‘They are unwilling to send their 
children to schools where there is weak indulgence or inbsubor- 
dination, for they can learn little in such places, but to be unruly, 
wilful, and assuming. ‘They ought to be, and always are, still 
more averse to putting them into the hands of a teacher of a 
severe and irritable temper, who rules principally by corporal 
chastisement ; the child’s spirit may thus be broken, bad feelings 
given him, and he will surely acquire an early hatred for study, 
for books, for every thing, in short, which wears the appearance of 
instruction or of learning. Now it is in adjusting and regulating 
properly this, that we are to expect the greatest benefit from 
the proposed institution. We believe it will tend not only to 
equalize, and render uniform and invariable the modes of dis- 
cipline every where in the schools, but also to introduce one 
far superior to that in common use, and, in all respects, more 
agreeable to parents, to pupils, and to instructers. We know 
such to be the natural result, in fact, of all the late improvements 
in the art of teaching. ‘They tend to soften the reign of terror, 
which so long exclusively prevailed in the school room. ‘They 
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banish from it cruelty and suffering, both corporal and mental, 
since these may be as injurious or as ineffectual in their influence 
on the pupil’s mind, as they are painful to parental feelings. 
They show us, that there are better springs of action, even in the 
infant’s bosom, than fear, and that these may be made to act most 
powerfully in support of early intellectual effort. If learning, 
when judiciously guided and governed, be in reality a delightful 
employment, which, as we have already intimated, we hold to 
be as clearly demonstrable, as any proposition founded merely 
on moral reasoning can be, we know not why this should not 
give a new character to the common discipline of our schools, 
and indeed to the common principles of education every where. 
It is this alone which will render obedience easy, or willing, or in 
any great degree profitable to the student. It is this, too, which 
will lighten the laborious duty of the instructer ; for as his business 
is now conducted in most places, it must be as irksome to him, if 
he have common sensibility, as it is wearing and unprofitable to 
his most reluctant pupil. Our readers will perceive, that this 
improvement in the internal discipline of the schools, can arise 
only from an improvement in the usual elementary books, or in 
the usual modes of teaching by them. We cannot expect it to 
take place immediately or soon, however highly favored it may 
be. But it is the result towards which all useful inventions in 
the art of instruction certainly tend. We believe that the pro- 
posed institution will do much to carry it, in some degree, into 
our common schools, although it may long fall far short of its full 
— operation. 

e have thus attempted to show, that the proposed institution 
will naturally tend to raise the tone of free education throughout 
the country,—equalize it every where, render it uniform, regular, 
free from capricious, unreasonable fluctuations, and oulely 
introduce the only effectual mode of governing or of exercising 
power over the scholars, and insuring their obedience, which is, 
to make instruction pleasing to them. On this subject, we are 
not willing to be thought enthusiastic; but may we not expect 
more, and other benefits from it, than those, which we have 
enumerated ? Will it not help to diffuse more generally a knowl- 
edge of the science and of the art of education? There is 
scarcely any one, to whom this knowledge can be superfluous 
or unimportant. Yet at present they are so little known, even to 
those most deeply interested in them, that many need be told, that 
such a science and such an art are in existence. May we not 
hope from it something more than this? Will it not be likely 
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to multiply facilities of instruction, and to suggest improvements 
even in the best systems, which have hitherto been established ? 
Here is an industrious body of young men, in the full vigor of 
intellect, brought together for the sole purpose of examining this 
subject. ‘They will be likely to look into all the treatises which 
have been written upon it; trace out their errors ; collect and 
put together every thing that is valuable in each of them; and 
discuss questions which are connected with them, and which they 
suggest, in such a manner as shall lead to a careful investigation 
of the fundamental principles, by which education is to be suc- 
cessfully directed. ‘They are supposed to have always by them 
skilful, practical, experienced superintendents to guide and direct 
them. With these, and with cach other, they may be in fair, 
though earnest competition. ‘The school, too, which is to form a 
most important department in the institution, will always furnish 
an opportunity of trying the accuracy of every one of the measures 
proposed, by actual observation and experiment, which must take 
place in the presence of the whole institution. The instructers 
will be sure thus of gaining an interest in their employment, 
which they could not otherwise have. When actually engaged in 
educating, a confidence will be reposed in them by parents and 
by pupils, which they do not now possess, but which is most 
essential to the success of all their well judged efforts. They will 
thus acquire the entire control and direction of the schools, and 
the appointment of the elementary books, independent of the 
committees whom the towns appoint for this purpose ; for, although 
no law confers these powers upon them, common consent will. 
They must acquire, too, a high, a well merited, and an important 
rank in the community. This they once indeed had. They 
have long since deservedly lost it. Jt is most essential, however, 
that the teachers of our free schools should be admissible into 
the best, the most refined and intelligent classes of society ; be- 
cause they may make there valuable acquisitions for themselves, 
which will go into their course of instruction, and color materially 
the manners and behaviour, as well as the whole intellectual 
education of their pupils. This would be of incalculable advan- 
tage to all those concerned in it. It would help, too, to carry 
into effect, and turn to great practical account, the truly republican 
nature of the free schools. 

But we must dwell upon this theme no longer. The only 
apology we have to offer for treating it so much at length, is its 
confessedly great importance, and the little interest, which, until 
within a very few mouths, it seems to have excited in our literary 
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journals, or in the minds of sensible public-spirited men. The 
necessity of the States’ appropriating money to this purpose, or 
ordering the towns to do it, has in this country, we believe, 
never been formally denied. The only shadow of argument, 
which we have ever seen brought against it, arises from a mistake 
or a misconstruction of those leading, indisputable principles in 
political economy, that things naturally tend to find their own 
level; that the supply of the wants of a prosperous or opulent 
society will be in full proportion to the demand; and that govern- 
ment ought never to interfere in the direction of private interests, 
or to aid in the profitable appropriation of private property, because 
individuals will do this much better themselves. It is said, that, 
on these maxims, the supply of education will regulate itself, 
and that statesmen should not trouble themselves to guide it, 
much less to levy a high and most unequal tax for its support. 
Nothing can be more false and abusive than such an application 
of those great and admirable principles. If so understood, they 
must go to the abolition of every tax, however slight, or however 
important it might be. Smith, the profound author of them, did 
not think them so to be applied, for he was the master advocate 
of great national institutions for popular and general instruction, 
and has devoted a large department in his inestimable work on 
the Wealth of Nations, in defence of them. Those maxims can 
be applied with propriety only to the investment of capital for 
pecuniary profit or emolument. Every body must be convinced 
that the individual owners can dispose of this most productively 
to themselves, because they can see their own little interests 
quicker, and more keenly, than any legislature, however wise or 
impartial. Not so, however, with education. ‘This stands on a far 
different footing. ‘The ignorant know not, and are wholly inca- 

able of estimating its value, until it is too late to acquire it. It is 
-_ alone, we believe, that a government can rightly and _profit- 
ably step in to the direction of its subjects, and point out to them 
their truest interests. We think it bound to aid them in the 
acquisition of intelligence, and, as far as possible, force them to it. 
Our own, we have said, must owe to this alone its power of self- 
preservation. ‘This is no modern opinion. It was held by the 
most renowned statesmen of antiquity. The latest great historian 
of Greece tells us, in a passage referred to by Mr. Carter in these 
Essays, that Lycurgus resolved the whole business of legislation 
into the education of youth. 
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MISCELLANY. 





MICROMEGAS. 


TRANSLATED FROM VOLTAIRE. 


In one of the planets which revolve round the star called Sirius, 
lived a young man, of fine understanding, whom I had the honor 
being introduced to, during his last visit to the little ant-hill, 
which we call the earth. His name was Micromegas. His height 
was about eight leagues, or twenty-four miles. ‘The algebraists, 
who are a class of men of great service to the public, will imme- 
diately fall to calculating, and will find, since Mr. Micromegas is 
twenty-four miles high, and the little creatures who dwell on this 
earth, measure but about five feet and a half, and our globe is 
only nine thousand leagues in circumference; they will find, I say, 
that the globe which gave him birth, must be just twenty-one 
million six hundred thousand times larger round than our earth. 
My readers may stare, but, nevertheless, what I say is apr 
agreeable to the laws of nature. The territories of certain 
potentates in Germany and Italy, which you may travel round in 
half an hour, if plaved side by side with the great empires of 
Turkey, Russia, or China, would give but a faint idea of the 
prodigious difference of size, to be found in the works of nature. 

Allowing him to be of the height abovementioned, all our 
sculptors and painters will agree, that he must have measured 
fifty thousand feet round the waist; and this being the case, no 
one can deny that his figure was fine. His understanding was 
highly cultivated, and his knowledge very extensive; he was, 
moreover, the author of several rare inventions. While he was 
studying at a Jesuit college, according to the custom of his country, 
and had but just reached his two hundred and fiftieth year, he 
discovered, by the mere force of his genius, fifty of Euclid’s 
theorems. In this, he beat Blaise Pascal by eighteen problems, 
who, as his sister says, found out thirty-two in his childhood, and, 
afterwards, as we all know, became an indifferent geometrician, 
and a very bad metaphysician. 

At’the age of four hundred and fifty years, when his beard 
was just beginning to grow, he dissected an immense number of 
insects less than an hundred feet in Jength, and too small to be 
discerned by ordinary miscroscopes. He was much interested 
in this study, and wrote a capital treatise on the subject, which 
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brought him into trouble ; for the high priest of his country, who 
was a great stickler about trifles, and a perfect ignoramus, dis- 
covered in his book, several propositions which he denounced as 
suspicious, and savoring strongly of heresy. In consequence of 
these unlucky propositions, he persecuted the author bitterly. 
The matter in dispute was, whether the substantial form of the 
flea was the same as that of the snail. Micromegas defended 
his own side of the question with spirit. ‘The quarrel lasted two 
hundred and fifty years. At last, the high priest had the book 
condemned by lawyers, who had never read it, and the author was 
forbidden to appear at court for the next eight hundred years. 

This sentence did not trouble him much, as he was already 
disgusted with the trifling pleasures and bickerings which occupied 
every one’s attention there. He wrote a lively song, in ridicule 
of the high priest, for whom he cared not a fig, and determined 
to spend the time of his banishment in travelling from planet to 
planet, in order to complete his education. 

People, who journey only in chaises and carriages, will un- 
doubtedly be astonished at his travelling equipage. We, poor 
ignorant creatures, cannot conceive of the existence of any thing 
different from what we have been accustomed to, on the little 
pile of dirt, which makes our world. Our traveller was perfectly 
acquainted with the laws of gravitation, and made use of them to 
effect: his own purposes. Sometimes by the help of a sunbeam, 
sometimes by the aid of a comet, he and his servants continued 
tenet globe to globe, as a bird flies about from branch to 

ch. After running through the milky way, and visiting many 
different parts of the universe, he lighted at last upon the planet 
Saturn. Though he was by this time accustomed to novelties, 
all his wisdom and experience could not prevent him from smiling, 
when he first beheld the smailness gf that globe and its inhabitants ; 
for Saturn is but about nine hundred times larger than our earth, 
and its inhabitants are dwarfs, only six thousand feet high, or 
thereabout. So that, at first, he and his servants made themselves 
very merry at the appearance of the little creatures. But, as our 
Sirian was a man of sense, he soon perceived, that a thinking 
being is not ridiculous because he is only six thousand feet high. 
He, therefore, made himself familiar with the Saturnians, after 
their first astonishment at the sight of his gigantic figure had 
subsided. With one of them, a man of superior talents, and 
secretary of the Saturnian Academy, he contracted an intimate 
friendship. For the satisfaction of my readers, | will here relate 
an interesting conversation, which took place, one day, between 
Micromegas and the secretary. 
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After the former had lain down, to allow the Saturnian to ap- 
proach his face; ‘1 must confess,” said he, “ that nature is full 
of variety.” ‘ Yes,” replied the secretary, “ nature resembles 
a flower-bed, in which—” ‘“ Ah,” said Micromegas, “ we will 
dispense with your flower-bed.” ‘It is,” resumed the secretary, 
“ike an assembly of blonds and brunettes, whose dresses—” 
“What do I care about your brunettes,” answered the other. 
“It is, then, like a gallery of paintings, where—” ‘“ No, no,” 
said our traveller, “ nature is like nature. Why do you seek for 
objects to compare her with?” “In order to please you,” re- 
plied the secretary. ‘1 do not wish to be pleased,” replied 
Micromegas, “I wish to be instructed. ‘Tell me, in the first 
place, how many senses people have in your globe.” “ Seventy- 
two,” said the Saturnian, “ and we are always complaining of the 
smallness of the number. Our imagination goes beyond our 
wants. We find, notwithstanding our seventy-two senses, our 
ring and our five moons, that our sphere of action is much too 
limited ; and in spite of our curiosity, and the great number of 
passions which spring from our seventy-two senses, we are con- 
stantly tormented with ennui.” “1 readily believe you,” said 
Micromegas, “ for in our globe we have nearly a thousand senses, 
and still are haunted with an undefined desire, an inexplicable 
restlessness, constantly suggesting to us that we are creatures of 
small account, and that the universe contains orders of beings far 
more exalted. I have travelled a little, 1 have seen. beings far 
inferior to my own race, and others as far superior ; but I have 
seen none, who had not more desires than wants, and more wants 
than means of satisfying them. I may, perhaps, one day, reach 
a country where no man complains, but hitherto | have not been 
able to learn where it lies.” 

The two companions then ggandered into the regions of specu- 
lation ; but after much ov 4 equally ingenious and inconclu- 
sive, were obliged to return to facts. “ What is the length of life 
here,” said the Sirian? “ Alas, very short,” replied the little 
citizen of Saturn. ‘ That is just the case with us,” returned the 
Sirian. “ We are always complaining of its briefness. It is clear 
that such is the universal law of nature.” “Our life is limited 
to five hundred of the sun’s revolutions,” said the Saturnian 
secretary. (These amount to about fifteen thousand years, ac- 
cording to our way of reckoning.) You see that we die, almost 
as soon as we are born, our existence is a point, our duration an 
instant, our globe an atom. We have scarcely begun to learn, be- 
fore death overtakes us, and puts a stop to our acquisitions. As for 
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me, I hardly dare lay any plans. Iam a drop of water in the 
ocean. I am ashamed, in your presence especially, of the 
ridiculous figure | make in the world.” 

Micromegas replied, “ If you were not a philosopher, I should 
fear that I might add to your affliction, by informing you that life 
in our planet is seven hundred times longer than in yours. I have 
been in worlds where life was a thousand times longer than in my 
native planet, and have found myself still in the region of complaint. 
But there are some men of sense every where, who accommodate 
themselves to their situation, and return thanks to the Author of na- 
ture. Under a system of admirable uniformity, he bath filled the 
universe with variety. For example, all thinking beings differ, yet 
each resembles the rest in the gift of thought and desire. Matter 
exists every where, yet in each globe it has peculiar properties. 
How many of these properties do you compute in the matter of your 
planet?” ‘If you speak of the properties,” said the Saturnian, 
“ without which, this globe could not remain such as it is, we 
reckon three hundred, as extent, impenetrability, mobility, gravi- 
tation, divisibility, and so on.” ‘This small number,” replied 
our traveller, “ appears sufficient to answer the purposes of the 
Almighty, in the creation of your little habitation. Every where 
his wisdom is admirable; every where differences are visible, 
but every where proportion is equally manifest. Your globe is 
small, and your inhabitants are so likewise, you have few sensa- 
tions, your matter has few properties. All this is the work of 
Providence. Of what color does your sun appear on examina- 
tion?” ‘Of a yellowish white,” said the Saturnian, “ and when 
we divide one of his rays, we find that it contains seven colors.” 
“The color of our sun is reddish,” returned the Sirian, ‘ and 
we reckon thirty-nine primitive colors. There is not one sun 
among all that I have a resembles the rest, as, 
among you, every man’s face differs from his neighbour's.” 
After several questions of this sort, he inquired how many exist- 
ences, essentially different, were known to the Saturnians. He 
was told, that the number was limited to thirty, comprehending 
God, space, matter, beings possessed of extension and sensation, 
&e. The Sirian, who came from a globe where three hundred 
were known, and had discovered three thousand others, in the 
course of his travels, astonished the philosopher of Saturn, pro- 
digiously, by the extent of his knowledge. At last, after impart- 
ing to each other a little of what they knew, and a great deal of 
which they knew nothing, after reasoning together during one 
revolution of the sun, they resolved to keep each other company 
in a short philosophical excursion. 
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Our two philosophers were just on the point of launching into 
the atmosphere of Saturn, with a very pretty apparatus of mathe- 
matical instruments, when the mistress of the Saturnian, who had 
discovered what was going on, came, in tears, to remonstrate 
with her lover. She was a pretty little brunette, only four thou- 
sand feet in height, and charming as an angel, notwithstanding 
her diminutive figure. * Ah! cruel one!” cried she, “ after 
I had resisted your suit fifteen hundred years, and only begun to 
return your affection, within the last century, you run away from 
me, to travel with a giant of another world. You love noth- 
ing but knowledge, you never had any regard for me, you 
are no true Saturnian; if you were, you would never desert 
me. Where are you going? what do you seek? Our five 
moons are less wandering, and the ring which surrounds our 
planet is less changeable than you. Alas, my happiness is gone 
for ever. I shall never love any body else.” ‘The philosopher 
embraced her, and, in spite of his philosophy, shed some tears. 
The lady fainted, and, on her recovery, to console herself for her 
loss, accepted the addresses of a young petit-maitre. 

Meanwhile, our two philosophers began their journey, by 
springing on the ring which encircles the planet Saturn. Next 
they visited his moons. A comet happening to pass very near 
the last of these, they leaped upon it, with their servants and their 
instruments. After accompanying its flight for about an hundred 
and fifty millions of leagues, they encountered Jupiter’s satellites, 
and soon after, Jupiter himself. Here they concluded to stop, and 
having landed, remained on this planet a year. During this period, 
they made many interesting discoveries, which I think it most pru- 
dent, on the whole, to say nothing about. On quitting Jupiter, they 
traversed a space of an hundred millions of leagues, and skirted 
along the planet Mars, ier we all know, is five times smaller 
than our little globe. Seeing”its diminutive size, our philosophers 
were afraid that they should not be able to find a suitable place 
there to rest themselves, and continued their journey, like travellers 
who disdain to stop at a little village inn, and push on to the next 
town. But they had reason to repent of their imprudence after- 
wards; for a long time elapsed before any thing appeared in sight. 
At last they perceived a little glimmering, which turned out to be 
our earth. ‘To confess the truth, it appeared very pitiful, in the 
eyes of people who had just come from Jesieen Fearing, however, 
that they should have cause to repent a second time, they resolved 
to disembark. In order to do this, they ran down the tail of the 
comet, and finding an aurora borealis in readiness, boldly com- 
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mitted themselves to it, and landed on the northern coast of the 
Baltic sea, the fifth of July, seventeen hundred and thirty-seven. 

After reposing a while, their servants cooked a couple of 
mountains for their breakfast. When they had finished their meal, 
they set about examining the country, going at first from North 
to South. The ordinary paces of the Sirian and his people 
were about thirty thousand feet in length. ‘The pigmy native of 
Saturn followed hiin, all out of breath ; but he was obliged to take 
a dozen steps, for each of the other’s strides. Figure to yourself 
a little short-legged cur trotting after a captain of grenadiers. As 
these strangers walked very fast, they made the tour of the earth 
and returned to the place from which they had set out, in thirty- 
six hours after crossing the Mediterranean sea, which they hardly 
noticed, and the other little pond, which, under the name of the 
Great Ocean, surrounds our mole-hill. The dwarf was never more 
than half leg deep, and the other scarcely wet his ankle. They 
did all they could, in going and returning, to discover whether 
this globe was inhabited. They stooped, lay down, and felt 
about every where, but their eyes and their hands were not pro- 
portioned to the size of the little beings who crawl about here, 
and they perceived nothing, which could make them suspect 
that we and our brethren had the honor to exist. 

The dwarf, who was somewhat hasty in his judgments, decided 
that there were no living creatures on the earth. ‘The reason he 
gave, was that he had seen nobody. Micromegas politely repre- 
sented, that this reasoning was inconclusive. “Tor,” said he, 
“your little eyes cannot distinguish certain stars of the fiftieth 
magnitude, which I see very clearly ; do you therefore conclude 
that these stars do not exist?” ‘ But,” said the dwarf, “1 have 
felt very carefully.” ‘“ But,” replied the other, “ your percep- 
tions are obtuse.” “ This world, ggaid the dwarf, “ is so badly 
constructed, so irregular, and of su@h a ridiculous shape, that it is 
a perfect chaos. Look at these brooks; not one of them runs 
straight. See these ponds; they are neither round, square, nor 
oval, nor, in fact, of any regular shape. And then these little 
projections, which roughen the surface of the ground, and scratch 
the soles of my feet! (‘This is the style in which he spoke of 
our rivers, seas, and mountains.) Consider the form of this 
planet ; how flat it is towards the poles, how obliquely it revolves 
around the sun, so that the regions near the poles must be barren 
wastes. In fact, one reason why I think this globe uninhabited 
is, that men of sense would not stay here.” ‘ It may be,” said 
Micromegas, “that the people who dwell here are not over- 
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burdened with sense. But I must confess, that 1 cannot imagine 
this world was made for nothing. Every thing here appears to 
you irregular, because in Saturn and Jupiter, every thing is made 
by rule and line. This world may have a plan, which seems to 
you confusion, because you cannot comprehend it. In the course 
of my travels, I have constantly met with variety.” 

The Saturnian replied, and the dispute would never have end- 
ed, if Micromegas, in the heat of the discussion, had not accident- 
ally broken the thread of his diamond necklace. The diamonds 
fell to the ground ; they were pretty little stones of different sizes, 
the largest of which weighed about four hundred pounds, and the 
smallest fifty. The dwarf picked up some of them; and per- 
ceived, on bringing them near his eyes, that owing to the manner 
in which they were cut, they were excellent microscopes. He 
selected a small one, of an hundred and sixty feet in diameter, 
which he applied to his eye, and Micromegas chose one of twen- 
ty-five hundred feet in diameter. ‘They found them excellent, 
but could not at first discover any thing. At last, the Saturnian 
saw something scarcely perceptible in the waters of the Baltic. 
It was a whale. He took it up, very dexterously, with his little 
finger, and putting it on his thumb-nail, showed it to the Sirian, 
who could not help laughing a second time, at the excessive little- 
ness of the inhabitants of our globe. The Saturnian was now 
convinced that this world was inhabited, and immediately con- 
cluded that its population consisted of whales; and as he was 
very fond of reasoning, he began to consider from whence so 
little an animal derived its power of motion, whether it had ideas, 
will, free agency. Micromegas was much embarrassed. He 
examined the animal very patiently, and the result of his investi- 
gation was, that there was no reason to believe it possessed of a 
soul. ‘The two travellers wegg, disposed to conclude that there 
was no such thing as mind in our world; when they discerned, 
by the aid of the microscope, something larger than a whale 
floating on the waves of the Baltic. We know, that at this very 
time, a company of philosophers was returning from the polar 
circle, where they had been to make observations. The news- 
papers said that their vessel was cast on the coast of Bothnia, and 
that they saved themselves with difficulty ; but we cannot always, 
in this world, see the inside of the cards. I am going to relate 
the true state of the case, without adding any thing of my own, 
which is no small merit in an historian. 

{To be continued.] 
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WYOMING. 
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“Dites si la nature n’a pas fait ce beau pays pour une Julie, pour une Claire, et 
pour un St. Preux; mais ne les y cherchez pas,” Rousseau. 


Tuov com’st in beauty on my gaze at last, 

‘On Susquehannah’s side, fair Wyoming,” 

Image of many a dream in hours long past, 

When life was in its bud and blossoming, 

And waters, gushing from the fountain spring 

Of pure enthusiast thought, dimmed my young eyes, 
As by the poet borne, on unseen wing, 

I breathed, in fancy, ’neath thy cloudless skies, 


The Summer’s air, and heard her echoed harmonies. 


I then but dreamed,—thou atfbefore me now 

In life, a vision of the brain no more: 

I ’ve stood upon the wooded mountain’s brow, 

That beetles high thy lovely valley o’er, 

And now, where winds thy river’s greenest shore, 
Within a bower of sycamores am laid, 

And winds, as soft and sweet as ever bore 

The fragrance of wild flowers through sun and shade, 


Are singing in the trees, whose low boughs press my head. 
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Nature hath made thee lovelier than the power 
Even of Campbell’s pen hath pictured ; he 

Had woven, had he gazed one sunny hour 

Upon its smiling vale, its scenery 

With more of truth, and made each rock and tree 
Known like old friends, and greeted from afar ; 
And there are tales of sad reality, 

In the dark legends of thy border war, 


With woes of deeper tint than his own Gertrude’s are. 


But where are they, the beings of the mind, 

The bard’s creations, moulded not of clay, 

Hearts to strange bliss and suffering assigned, 

Young Gertrude, Albert, Waldegrave,—where are they ? 
We need not ask. The people of to-day 

Appear good, honest, quiet men enough, 

And hospitable too—for ready pay— 

With manners like their roads, a little rough, 


And hands whose grasp is warm and welcoming, tho’ tough. 


Judge Hallenbach, who keeps the toll-bridge gate 
And the town-records, is the Albert now 

Of Wyoming ; like him, in church and state, 
Her Doric column,—and upon his brow 

The thin hairs, white with seventy winters’ snow, 
Look patriarchal. Waldegrave ’t were in vain 
To point out here, unless in yon scare-crow 
That stands, full-uniformed, upon the plain, 


To frighten flocks of crows and blackbirds from the grain. 
VOL. f. 48 
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For he would look particularly droll 

In his “Iberian boot” and ‘“ Spanish plume,” 
And be the wonder of each Christian soul, 

As of the birds that scare-crow and his broom. 
But Gertrude, in her loveliness and bloom, 
Hath many a model here, for Woman’s eye 

In court, or cottage, wheresoe’er her home, 
Hath a heart-spell too holy and too high 


To be o’erpraised even by her worshipper, Poesy. 


There ’s one in the next field—of sweet sixteen— 
Singing and summoning thoughts of beauty born 
In heaven, with her jacket of light green, 
‘Love darting eyes, and tresses like the morn,” 
Without a shoe or stocking, hoeing corn. 
Whether, like Gertrude, she oft wanders there 
With Shakspeare’s volume in her bosom borne, 
I think is doubtful. Of the poet-player 

The maiden knows no more than Cobbett or Voltaire. 


There is a woman, widowed, gray, and old, 

Who tells you where the foot of Battle stept 

Upon their day of massacre. She told 

[ts tale, and pointed to the spot, and wept, 

Whereon her father and five brothers slept, 
Shroudless, the bright-dreamed slumbers of the brave, 
When all the land a funeral mourning kept. 

And there wild laurels, planted on the grave 


By Nature’s hand, in air their pale red blossoms wave. 


* 
rie 
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And on the margin of yon orchard hill 

Are marks where time-worn battlements have been, 

And in the tall grass traces linger still 

Of “arrowy frieze and wedged ravelin.” 

Five hundred of her brave that Valley green 

Trod on the morn, in soldier-spirit gay, 

But twenty lived to tell the noon-day scene ; 

And where are now the twenty? Passed away. 
Has Death no triumph-hours, save on the battle day ? 


F. G. H. 
June, 1821. 


WEEP NOT FOR THE YOUTHFUL DEAD. 


Weer not for the youthful dead, 
Resting in their peaceful bed! 
They are happier than we, 
Howsoever blest we be. 


They have left a doubtful scene, 
While their hearts were young and green. 
Ere the stain of guilt was deep ;— 


Wherefore, wherefore do ye weep? 


They have never known the stings, 
Which dissevered friendship brings ; 
Envy, Hatred, Passion, Pride, 

All lie buried at their side. 


Far across the shipwreck foam, 

They have found a peaceful home, 
Where the blessed spirits keep ;— 
Wherefore, wherefore should ve weep? 
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°T is, ye say, a heavy pain, 
Preying on the heart in vain, 
Thus to see the green bud froze, 
When just opening to a rose. 


Yet shall Consolation come, 
Stooping from her starry home, 
Bringing dew upon her wings, 
From the deep, eternal springs. 


He had just begun to climb 
Up the weary mount of Time ; 
Weep not his untimely end, 


If he sunk, ’t was to ascend. 


She was young, and soft, and fair, 
So her sister seraphs are ! 
Wherefore, then, should Sorrow bow ? 


She is with the seraphs now. 


Happy they who die in youth, 
Ere the fountain springs of truth 
Have been sullied by the rains, 


Leaving dark and deadly stains. 


Their renown is with the brave, 

All their faults are in the grave, 

And the flowers, that round them bloom, 
Chase the darkness,—hide the gloom. 


a 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


New England’s Memorial, By NATHANIEL Morton, Secretary to the Court, for 
the Jurisdiction of New-Plimouth. Fifth Edition. Containing, besides the 
Original Work, and the Supplement annexed to the Second Edition, Large Addi- 
tions, in Marginal Notes, and an Appendix; with a Lithograpinic Copy of an 
Ancient Map. By Joann Davis, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 8vo. Boston. 1826, 


WE congratulate the public on the appearance of this volume. 
The original work was deservedly held in high estimation ; but 
it was too concise to satisfy the wishes of the reader. It now 
appears in a respectable form, and with very valuable improve- 
ments. It happily fell into good hands. The editor was familiar 
with the early historical writers of New England, and has judi- 
ciously availed himself of their aid, to illustrate the brief Memo- 
rial. Had more original matter been derived from unpublished 
manuscripts, it would have heightened the value of this improved 
edition. What the editor says of the former Continuation of 
Morton, may, by some readers, be thought applicable to his own ; 
“ A more copious supplement might have been expected, con- 
sidering the ample materials in the keeping of Mr. Cotton” We 
are thankful, however, for so much. ‘The Appendix to this 
edition contains many valuable documents, which, together with 
the Marginal Notes, constitute nearly one half of the volume. 
The Notes might possibly have been enriched from MSS. to 
which the editor had access. Whether he ever saw the Collec- 
tions of the late Rev. Dr. Fobes, of Raynham, made, as we long ago 
understood, for the express purpose of composing a history of the 
Colony of Plymouth, we do not know. They are not quoted ; 
and we therefore conclude they were not seen. The Hinckley MSS. 
deposited in the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
are very sparingly used. More from this source were desirable. 
For this deficiency, if it be one, no inconsiderable compensation 
is found in what the editor has collected from well authenticated 
tradition, from oral testimony, and from the mines of a fraternal 
antiquary of Plymouth. To the editor himself, also, we owe 
much for his own illustrations of places and persons, of man- 
ners and customs, pertaining to the Old Colony. Born in Ply- 
mouth, connected with descendants of the Pilgrims, and conver- 
sant with the most intelligent inhabitants, he has had the best 
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opportunities and means of obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
his subject. Nor, while adverting to his qualifications for the 
office which he undertook, may we omit the notice of his anti- 
quarian taste, his diligent research, his early entrance upon this 
work, and his resolute perseverance to its completion. 

The editor’s biographical illustrations of Morton, author of the 
Memorial, and of Cotton, its continuator, of Robinson, Brewster, 
Bradford, Alden, and other primitive worthies, are pertinent and 
valuable. His candor is worthy of great commendation ; it is 
worthy of a philosopher and a Christian. He is not blind to the 
failings of our forefathers ; but he never exaggerates them. He 
looks back through the vista of two hundred years, and sees men 
and things as they were. While he discerns defects in the civil 
and ecclesiastical polity of the first age, he is not censorious of 
either. He was too well acquainted with the Fathers of New 
England, to represent them otherwise than as eminent for wisdom 
and virtue, for patriotism and piety. Their faults, he knew, 
were, for the most part, the faults of the age; their virtues, 
honorable to any age, and worthy of the imitation of their pos- 
terity. ‘To them, he knew, we are indebted, under Divine Dro. 
vidence, for our free governments, for our well-organized church- 
es, for our literary institutions, and for the love of liberty and 
learning, which has been transfused into the blood of their de- 
scendants. He appears as a judge, weighing the evidence, and 
solicitous to give an impartial judgment ; rather than as an advo- 
cate, laboring to make the worst of the case, substituting suspi- 
cions for facts, and keeping out of sight the principal testimony. 
Examples of a candid review of characters and transactions are 

resented in the editor’s remarks upon Standish, Dudley, Cotton 
father, and others, and upon the treatment of the Quakers, and 
of Miantonomoh, the Sagamore of the Narragansets. 

We select the last example, because it is in this case that the 
fathers have been sometimes adjudged without a hearing, and 
condemned without mercy. In the war made by Miantonomoh 
upon the Mohegans, the Naraganset sagamore was defeated and 
taken prisoner. Uncas, sagamore of the Mohegans, applied to 
the Commissioners of the United Colonies for advice how to pro- 
ceed against him. It appears from the Records of the Commis- 
sioners, and from Winthrop’s Journal, that Miantonomoh, in com- 
ing suddenly upon Uncas, “with nine hundred or a thousand 
men,” without denouncing war or complaining to the English, 
had violated an agreement previously made between them at 
Hartford ; that he had murdered one of Uncas’s men, whom he 
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had promised to send to him ; and that he had plotted a conspira- 
cy against the English. One of “ the reasons of the proceedings” 
of the Commissioners, as stated by Governor Winthrop, was ; 
“It was now clearly discovered to us, that there was a general 
conspiracy among the Indians to cut off all the English, and that 
Miantonomoh was the head and contriver of it.” ‘Ihe case hav- 
ing been laid before the Commissioners ; the facts, in their judg- 
ment, “ fully proved ;” and “ these things being duely weighed 
and considered ;” they gave it as their opinion, that Uncas could 
not be safe while Miantonomoh lived ; that he ought to be put to 
death, but in Uncas’s jurisdiction ; and that if Uncas should refuse 
to do it, then Miantonomoh should be sent in a pinnace to Bos- 
ton, there to be kept until further consideration. 

It could not escape the notice of the editor, that, of the eight 
commissioners, Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts, was presi- 
dent ; and that of their number were Edward Winslow, of Ply- 
mouth, Edward Hopkins, Governor of Connecticut, and Theo- 
philus Eaton, Governor of New Haven,—all of them eminent for 
wisdom and integrity. What, then, from these premises, is the 
conclusion of the reviewing editor? Instead of reversing the 
judgment of this venerable council, after the lapse of nearly two 
centuries, he says, with equal justice and candor ; “If sad ne- 
cessity required the sacrifice, there seems a revolting obliquity in 
the manner of its accomplishment ; but with the solemn views 
before us which have been recited, we must not lightly indulge 
in censure. ll the circumstances and considerations, which 
those venerable men have left on record, should be attentively 
and soberly examined and weighed, before judgment is pro- 
nounced.” ‘This advice of a respected judge is recommended 
to the observance of future annotators and historians. 

Impatient as we were to see this volume, we bid it a hearty 
welcome. The editor had a right to take his own time ; and his 
official duties and literary services bespeak our indulgence. If, 
in the Augustan age, it was required that an epic poem should 
be “pressed to the ninth year;” it is but reasonable, that a 
writer on Antiquities be allowed thrice that number of years, for 
the finishing stroke. All the ancient and modern critics agree, 
at least, in this one sentiment ; Finis coronat opus. 
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A Discourse on the Character and Services of Thomas Jefferson, more especially as 
a Promoter of Natural and Physical Science. Pronounced, by request, before the 
New York Lyceum of Nawural History, on the eleventh of October, 1826. By 
SamukeL L. MriTcaiLyn, a Supporter of his Administration three years in the 
House of Representatives and five in the Senate of the United States; Member 
of the Aierican Philosophical Society at Philadelphia, &c. New York. G. & C. 
Carvill. 1826. 8vo. pp. 67. 


_ Severat circumstances conspire to make this Discourse worthy 

of particular attention. In the first place, it is the last of the 
eulogies, which, at the time we are writing, have been given to 
the public; in the second place, it has not been included in the 
voluminous collection of these compositions lately made ; in the 
third place, it is somewhat out of the common track of such dis- 
courses ; and, in the fourth place, it is, if not the most eloquent, 
at least the most entertaining of all which the occasion has 
called forth. 

The obligations which those, who cultivate the natural sciences, 
are under to the late Mr. Jefferson, are not confined to the actual 
contributions made by him to the amount of knowledge on these 
subjects. The example of an eminent statesman, devoting his 
intervals of leisure to studies of this kind, did much to recom- 
mend them to the community at large, and to incite those, who 
possessed ampler opportunities than himself, to enter upon the 
vast, and, then, almost wholly unexplored field, that lay before 
them in the United States. His attention to these subjects was 
even made use of as a reproach against him ; but there his adver- 
saries were in the wrong. It is delightful to see a politician 
unbending himself in this way, and to know that he has a taste 
and a feeling for something else than the manceuvrings of his 
party. There is something very unamiable in the character, and 
hard and dry in the conversation, of the mere politician. He is 
continually thinking of majorities, and minorities, and plans to 
manage the community, and every thing he says is apt to have 
some relation, direct or indirect, to his political projects. Men, 
occupied with these concerns, should have, likewise, in order to 
prevent them from becoming excessively narrow and selfish in 
their views, and ferocious in their feelings, some other pursuits of 
importance in their own estimation, to which the distinctions of 
party do not reach, and in which they can take a sincere and 
active interest, in common with all their fellow citizens. It is but 
just, therefore, that the Lyceum should pay its tribute to the 
memory of this distinguished associate. Its members might 
differ about the value of his political services and the extent of 
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his political abilities, but not about his merits as an encourager 
and lover of those sciences, for the cultivation of which their 
institution was founded. It is to this part of his character, that 
the worthy and learned author of the Discourse has almost wholly 
confined himself, contenting himself with signifying his approba- 
tion of his political measures, by simply putting at the head of the 
long string of titles which follow his name in the titlepage of the 
work, that of Supporter of Mr. Jefferson’s administration. 

The author observes, that the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence, for sententious brevity, strong expression, and 
regular disposition of the topics, always puts him in mind of the 
Litany. So far the parallel holds very well, and is sufficiently 
decorous ; but in running it further, he has contrived, with great 
ingenuity, to run it down, and to furnish a comparison quite after 
the manner of the celebrated one drawn by Captain Fluellin 
between Harry of Monmouth and Alexander of Macedon. 


“Tn this [the Litany] miserable sinners invoke the Father of 
Heaven ; in that [the Declaration of Independence] suffering sub- 
jects submit facts to a candid world. Inthe former, the One in 
Three is entreated to spare from all evil and mischief, those who 
have been redeemed; in the latter, a worldly prince, for a con- 
tinuance of cruelties, is denounced as a tyrant, and unfit to be the 
ruler of a free people. In the Litany, the church supplicates 
blessings and comforts from a Being willing to grant them ; in the 
Declaration, the nation puts at defiance the power that neither 
pities nor forgives.” p. 8. 


Who will deny, after this, the truth of the position laid down 
by Captain Fluellin, that “ there is figures in all things.” 

The mention of the Declaration of Independence is followed 
by a careful analysis of Mr. Jefferson’s celebrated work, the 
“Notes on Virginia,” in which the orator points out what is 
valuable, and shows what is mistaken. He excuses Mr. Jefferson 
for maintaining the theory, that the Potomac would eventually be 
the great channel of internal navigation for the United States, on 
the ground, that he could not have foreseen the digging of the 
Great Canal. According to him, also, Mr. Jefferson must have 
been seized with a singular oblivion, when he pronounced the 
natural bridge over Cedar Creek to be ‘‘ the most sublime of na- 
ture’s works.” “ He certainly forgot,” observes Dr. Mitchill, “ the 
mountains of Himmalaya in Tibet, the stormy ocean, the sun and 
his accompaniment of planets, and the starry firmament at night.” 

The author of the address then proceeds to speak of the 
scientific labors and studies of Mr. Jefferson during his mission to 

von T. 49 
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France, of his Report on Weights and Measures, made soon afier 
he was appointed Secretary of State ; of his election to the Presi- 
dency of the American Philosophical Society ; and his Memoir 
on the discovery of the bones of the Megalonyx. He consoies 
us for the calamity of the extinction of this and other species of 
animals, by the following judicious reflection; “ It is, as I should 
suppose, because in the judgment of the All-Wise it ought to be 
so; we ought reverently to submit to the decision.” What a 
lesson of philosophical resignation to those discontented naturalists, 
who repine at the loss of the Paleotherium and the Iguanodon, 
and others with equally formidable names ; who lament that they 
cannot have the pleasure of seeing the enormous Megalosaurus 
crawling on the shore, the long-necked Plesiosaurus swimming in 
the water, and flocks of Pterodactyls, or winged lizards, flying in 
the air. 

The remainder of the Discourse is occupied with an account 
of Mr. Jefferson’s agricultural inventions, the acquisition of 
Louisiana, and the collection of intelligence respecting its climate, 
soil, productions, and inhabitants ; the expeditions of Lewis and 
Clarke ; the excavations for fossil skeletons at the Bigbone 
Licks; the plan of a national university ; and the literary labors 
of Mr. Jefferson’s old age, and various other topics, all which are 
handled in the author’s characteristic manner. Having despatched 
these subjects, he gives a poetical dialogue between Pythagoras 
and Sappho, respecting the doctrine of transmigration, which, he 
observes, had Mr. Jefferson lived to see it, would have delighted 
him exceedingly. Whether the merit of being the author of this 
poetical effusion belong to the Doctor or not, is not said, but, from 
the modest silence he has observed, we presume it to be his own. 
The philosopher inquires of the poetess, which she should prefer, 
that her soul should inhabit, when the time of its transmigration 
should arrive, a jewel or a flower? Sappho, very prettily and 
philosophically, decides in favor of the latter, alleging, that the 
diamond is inanimate and without sensation, but that the rose is 
an organized and sensible being, capable of being a lover and 
a parent. 

Several papers, on different subjects, are given in the Appendix, 
among which is a very interesting one. It is an account of the 
method pursued by Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, under the au- 
thority of the United States, to introduce civilization among the 
Creek Indians. Hawkins was a Senator in Congress, who, 
during the administration of Mr. Adams, was, by his own desire, 
sent among them as agent of the United States. He first laid 
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his scheme before the men of the tribe, who derided and insulted 
him. He then turned to the women, taught them the arts of 
spinning and weaving, and made them, in a good degree, inde- 
pendent of the men, whom he succeeded at length in civilizing 
by their means. 


The Populous Village ; a Poem. Recited before the Philermenian Society of Brown 
University, September, 1826. Providence. 8vo. pp: 18. 

THERE is something unpretending, both in thetitlepage of this 
poem and in the poem itself. It is not only printed without the 
author’s name, but does not even show the fact, which we have 
chanced otherwise to learn, that it was publicly delivered at the 
anniversary of the very respectable literary society by which it is 
published. This lack of blazonry is by no means usual in such 
cases; and in these days, we think such a singularity is truly 
commendable. It certainly prepossessed us favorably; and a 
perusal of the poem has given us pleasure. There is no labored 
and abortive attempt at the sublime or beautiful, and no elaborate 
dashing. ‘The poem displays good taste and a chastened imagina- 
tion. There is no small portion of wit, and here and there a 
passage of pungent satire, which, nevertheless, shows that the 
writer rather strove to repress than to indulge his caustic vein. 
This may be ascribed, perhaps, to professional reasons ; for it is 
no secret (‘0 us at least) that the author is a clergyman. And 
he certainly evinces much more discriminating observation of 
common occurrences, and more thorough insight into the practical 
workings of human nature, than are often exhibited by gentlemen 
so sequestered from the busy world. 

The design of the poem is to present a eontrast to the well- 
known “Deserted Village.” The writer was aware, that his 
theme was less poetical than Goldsmith’s ; and, at the close of the 
poem, thus expresses that conviction, in the following apostrophe. 


‘* And thou, sweet Poet! who, in pensive strains, 
Didst weep deserted Auburn’s poor remains— 
Mourn for the well-loved friends no longer found, 
And wide-spread desolation all around— 

Where thou hadst hoped that life’s concluding day 
Should gently fade, like summer’s parting ray— 
Lo! here thy restless spirit, hovering o’er, 

May find the Auburn that was lost before. 

Hail, happy bard! thrice happy in thy theme ; 
For lamentations well the song beseem ; 
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Whilst I, ill-fated bard, must toil, and sing 

Such themes as thriving trade and business bring ; 
And strengthening walls, and the swift rattling wheels, 
Smooth-browed content, and laughter’s loudest peals, 
And wealth reclining on her well-filled store, 

And high repletion, that demands no more : 

Such themes as scarce to poesy belong— 

Themes that confound the melting strains of song. 
Then hail! thou wandering spirit, and be blest! 

Rest! sainted Poet, bard anointed—rest!” p. 18. 


The following extract will assist in showing how far the writer 
has overcome the difficulty of which he speaks in the lines just 
quoted. 


“ There stands the Inn—a lodge where kings might rest ; 
And oft some exiled king has been its guest ; 
Where wandering princes luxury might find, 
Nor miss the villas that they left behind. 
There journeying merchants, yeomen of the soil, 
And learned trav’lers oft relax their toil ; 
The rattling wheels bring in, at evening time, 
The tide of guests from every state and clime : 
Roused by the porter at the early dawn, 
Refreshed by sleep, again the tide rolls on. 

No bloated landlord meets you at the door, 
Whose rank excess steams forth at every pore ; 
No sooty bar-room there, on every side 
With broken chairs and two-legged stools supplied ; 
Whose narrow windows but exclude the day, 
If yet through cobwebs it might find its way ; 
Whose wainscot, from the ceiling to the floor, 
With ‘ strayed or stolen,’ or ‘stop thief,’ stuck o’er ; 
But splendid drawing-rooms, with carpets strown, 
And seats and sofas like the softest down. 


* * * * * * 


Cast o’er the guests your scrutinizing view— 

No lounging, drinking, wrangling, bedlam’s crew, 
Where the stale song with witless toasts is crowned, 
And the loud horse-laugh and the slap goes round ; 
But minds well furnished, with experience fraught, 
On high eventful themes exchanging thought ; 

And sure the circling sun sees, from the skies, 

No spot where themes of higher moment rise— 

A people’s glory risen—and rising yet-— 

No splendor waning, and no glory set.” pp. 9, 10. 
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After a touching description of the “faithful pastor,” and the 
intercourse between him and his flock, we find these lines ; 


“‘ How have we seen the purest of delight 

Kindle and spread on many a bridal night! 
Amidst the gay-dressed group, the happy pair, 
Smiled on by eager swain, and blushing fair ; 
The bridegroom joyful that this day has come— 
The bride still pressed with lingering thoughts of home— 
Parental cares, so oft foreboding ill— 

Parental hope, that bids those fears be still, 

F’en wrinkled brows with smiles unwonted shine 
As in the sports of youth the grandsires join : 
The reverend pastor, fondly bent to call 
Heaven’s choicest blessings on his children all ; 
His hand not much conversant with the gold, 
Which children of this world intensely hold; 
Pardoned the more, if now his heart might be 
Some trifle lighter for the marriage fee.” p. 15. 


There is nothing turgid, mystical, mawkish, or affected in this 
poem ; and this negative praise can be justly bestowed on very 
little of the occasional poetry of the present day. ‘The writer is 
evidently an admirer of Pope, Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns ; 
and is entirely free from those-peculiar faults of some later writers, 
which are so often imitated. 

The principal faults of the piece are such as arise from want of 
practice in composition. ‘The execution sometimes comes short 
of the conception. Ina few instances, the definite article is 
improperly omitted, and also the relative pronoun. Occasionally 
correct pronunciation is sacrificed to meet the demands of the 
metre, and we notice the word petit used, in two or three places, 
instead of petty. On the whole, however, the poem is respectable, 
and will not be read without pleasure. 





Continental Adventures ; a Novel. In Three Volumes. Boston, Wells & Lilly. 
1826. 12mo. 

Tue author of ‘“ Waverley” has been selected, by universal 
consent, as the standard, by comparison with which all the other 
novelists of the day must stand or fall. The influence of his 
extraordinary power has been certainly exhibited in the visible 
improvement of literary taste; for we find that those, who but a 
few years ago enjoyed a complete monopoly of the public favor, 
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have at length abandoned the department of historical romance 
to this strong and successful intruder, and have opened and 
explored new paths for themselves. He has performed the same 
service for the novel-reading world, that was performed by the 
English novelists of the last century ; by extricating truth and 
nature from extravagance and absurdity; by exhibiting mankind 
as they are, not as romance would have them; by making heroes 
no longer such to their valets de chambre; in short, by teaching 
these important personages to think, speak, and act like individuals 
in real life. It is a service, not unlike that by which Kemble and 
Talma wrought such miracles for the drama; when they divested 
the Coriolanuses and Brutuses of the stage of their gold-laced 
coats and full-bottomed wigs, and presented them to the astonished 
audience in the severe simplicity of the ancient costume. ‘These 
triumphs were not easily accomplished, because both were pre- 
ceded by conflicts with long-established and inveterate prejudice ; 
and we are bound in justice to admit, that the former victory can 
hardly be considered as complete, while thousands of copies of 
the “ Scottish Chiefs” are annually sold, we wish it were in our 
power to say consumed, in the New England states. 

The work before us is evidently the production of a person of 
talent, the effect of which is, in some degree, injured by a fond- 
ness for coarse humor. It exhibits an attempt to interweave the 
description of a real tour, with fictitious incidents and characters. 
This Mezentian process has been often attempted with various 
degrees of success; though we have seldom been fortunate enough 
to find the descriptive part rendered more interesting by its union 
with the fictitious. The writer has accordingly devoted his atten- 
tion and power almost exclusively to the narration of the tour ; 
while the incidents are often awkward and improbable, and the 
characters such as every diligent novel-reader must have frequently 
encountered. The description of the tour through France and 
Italy is rather hurried, and not very satisfactory. That of the 
mountain scenery of Switzerland, on the contrary, is animated 
and glowing, and often eloquent. 

e have too much regard for our readers to give them an 
outline of the story; not that it is absolutely indifferent, but 
because we have generally found such sketches exceedingly 
fatiguing. We must, however, protest against the practice of 
extending a novel through three volumes of tolerable dimensions, 
sustained, as it may be, by the custom and authority of fair-dealing 
bakers, in their praiseworthy measure of thirteen to the dozen ; for 
there is an exaction for the liberality in the one case, which is 
dispensed with in the other. 
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The following is a description of the effect of a snow-storm on 
the mountain of St. Bernard. 


“The mule now tottered among broken slippery rocks—now 
plunged into the drifting snow—from which it extricated itself with 
great difficulty. But what was my horror, when I suddenly found 
by the motion, that the animal was going down a steep declivity— 
‘Down, down to destruction!’ I thought—for well did I know 
that St. Bernard was on the very pinnacle of the Alps, the highest 
habitation of the old world—how then could the way to it be down? 
I convulsively grasped the bridle, and stopped the mule—the next 
step might be my last—might precipitate me over a precipice, 
hidden by snows, into a bottomless abyss—on the very brink of 
which, perhaps, I now stood. I could not see one foot before me— 
yet what was to be done? To turn back was impossible—to stand 
still sudden death ; cold, icy cold, had already benumbed my lips, 
and crept to my very heart—yet to go on—my very soul seemed to 
shrink from the horrible death that seemed to await me. The next 
step might plunge me into destruction! Oh, the horrors of that 
moment !—in solitude and darkness, and amidst the howling 
storm—alone—lost on the pathless precipices of the Alps! I 
called loudly and repeatedly for help—but no sound was returned 
except the redoubled roar of the storm. Desperately nerving myself 
with courage, I urged the mule forward—expecting every uncertain 
step the animal made, would precipitate us to destruction. But 
still a few paces—still a few paces more—and then it stood stock 
still—snorting and immovable. 

** Now—now I felt myself on the utmost slippery verge of that 
tremendous precipice—down which the smallest motion would hurl 
me to destruction. Shuddering with horror, my head turned 
giddy—and my senses nearly deserted me, as I still grasped the 
bridle, and determined to wait there for succor—in the faint hope 
that the assistance my friends would surely send out to seek me, as 
soon as they reached the convent, might find me before I perished. 
But cold, icy cold, seemed to freeze my blood, and I felt I could 
not long resist it. At this very moment, when despair seized me, 
I fancied I heard a human voice—I cried with the loud voice of 
despair—but in vain; I listened again—no sound did I hear, and 
my heart sunk within me. All was silent. Then again I heard 
the sound—again I shouted repeatedly and incessantly—and, after 
an interval of agonizing suspense, voices—human voices behind 
me greeted my ear—and two travellers on foot, attended by a 
guide, carrying a sort of horn lanthorn, came up to me.” 

Vol. 1. pp. 88, 84. 
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Cornelius Nepos, de Vita Excellentium Imperatorum. From the Third Edition of 

J.H. Bremi. With English Notes. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 1826, 

Tuts book affords abundant evidence, that the original editor, 
Bremi, was thoroughly acquainted with the language of it; and 
that he had just notions of what is necessary in a work, designed 
for the use of students who have made but little progress in the 
Latin. The present editor has shown his judgment in selecting 
the edition of Bremi for republication in this country ; and his 
qualifications for the business he undertook, in the improvements 
he has made on his predecessor ; and in the entire adaptation, which 
now characterizes this performance, to the use of instruction. 

The notes of this edition of Cornelius Nepos relate, generally, 
to grammar and language, as they should do, in works of this 
description. Any one, who has remarked to how little extent 
peculiarities of style and idiom are marked by instructers, will 
not be disposed to blame the editor in this respect. He very 
justly remarks; ‘ Inconsiderable as many questions in grammar 
may appear, yet, for those who are ignorant of them, there is no 
accurate knowledge of the ancient languages, and, consequently, 
no intimate acquaintance with the spirit of the ancient writers.” 
There are a few notes only on the the text, and boys, when they 
read Cornelius, can hardly be expected to perceive many dis- 
tinctions usually involved in such notes, which, to be clear, 
require long familiarity with the language, and a habit of accu- 
rately marking words and phrases. Some notes, however, of this 
kind are properly introduced; and an instructer will find no 
difficulty in occasionally explaining a different reading, so as to 
be understood even by students but little advanced. There is, 
indeed, an obvious advantage in this; as a habit of discrimination 
is thus gradually formed and cherished, which may lead to impor- 
tant results, not only in the acquisition of the Latin language, but 
in the discipline of the mind. 

The Lives of Cornelius Nepos are, in every respect, proper 
to be put into the hands of boys. Considered in reference to the 
acquisition of Latin, we know of no book to be preferred to them. 
The narrative is clear and concise ; the connexion of the parts of 
each life easily traced, even by small boys; and the Latinity 
is undoubted. The variety of expression in this author is, like- 
wise, very great; nor is there any book which can be of more 
use than this, in preparing boys for the composition of Latin 
themes,—a branch of instruction, which, in many parts of our 
country, has been too much neglected ; and the want of which, 
more perhaps than any other cause, has prevented that full and 
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obvious advancement in the knowledge of the Latin language, 
which it should seem the time and attention devoted to it, ought 
to have effected.* Wherever a better course is pursued, the 
beneficial effects have been manifest. We would add, that this 
volume is typographically correct, that is, as nearly so as ought 
to be expected or required; and its whole execution affords 
evidence of the progress of sound instruction in our country. 
We can most fully recommend it to all those, for whose use it 
was intended. 





Northern Regions, or Uncle Richard’s Relation of Captain Parry’s Voyages for the 
Discovery of a Northwest Passage, and Franklin’s and Cochrane’s Overland 
Journies to other Parts of the World. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 12mo. pp. 256: 
WE are pleased with the plan and the execution of this abridg- 

ment of the journals of Parry, Franklin, and Cochrane. Much 

of what is most valuable in these books, and others of the same 
class, is as interesting to children as to men, and, when separated 
from the wearisome repetitions of a formal journal, will afford 
nearly the same entertainment as a well written fiction. Fricti- 
tious narratives, at least the better sort, derive their power to 
please from a judicious combination of the most interesting scenes 
of real life, and a similar principle of composition gives to works 
like the one before us the charm of fiction and the value of truth. 

The narratives here abridged are also of a character peculiarly 

attractive to children. ‘They delight in the description of situa- 

tions which try the strength and resources of the mind, in 
the picture of perils, hardships, and wants, which call forth 
courage, fortitude, and ingenuity. Witness the eagerness with 
which they "cee such stories as “ Robinson Crusoe ;” and as 
the truth of a tale in the opinion of every one, and more 
especially in that of a child, adds much to its interest, the ad- 
ventures of the real Robinsons, which this book discloses, can 
hardly fail of proving highly agreeable to them. 

The admiration of the masculine virtues, so strong in the 
minds of children, requires a careful guidance. Left to itself 
it frequently centres on worthless objects, and leads to an in- 





* In the Preface of the “ Dictionnaire Frangois-Grec,” by Planche, a work of very 
reat merit, of which a new edition was published last year in Paris, there is the 
ollowing passage, which deserves the consideration of our instructers. “ Les réforma- 

teurs modernes.. . tentérent d’introduire dans les classes une méthode, toute nouvelle ; 
on suppreina les themes, pour l'étude des langues mortes, en général, et pour le Latin 
en particulier: on voulut tout rapporter a la version: mais l'expérience démontra 
bientét quels fruits l’on devait attendre cle ces dangereux essais, et on fut obligé de 
revenir, au moins pour le Latin, a l'ancienne méthode, que chaque jour on apprécie 
davantage.” 

VOL. |. 50 
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jurious imitation of ill chosen models, mistaking foolhardiness for 
courage, a contempt of discipline for an independent spirit, and 
man’s vices for manliness. Works of this sort therefore, which 
exhibit strong qualities exerted for worthy ends, are peculiarly 
fitted to give a right direction to the forming character of a 
child, to withdraw his regard from the counterfeit and fix it 
on true models of manly spirit. 


Diary of an Ennuyée. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 1826. 8vo. pp. 295. 

‘T'x1s book purports to be the production of an English lady of 
rank, written for ie amusement, and without any view to publi- 
cation, during a residence of some months in Italy. It is one of 
the best written books of travels of the lighter sort, that we have 
seen for a long time. The author displays a lively sensibility to 
the natural beauties of this lovely country, and to its splendid 
works of art. The sketches of character scattered through the 
volume are happy. The style, too, for a book of this sort, is un- 
commonly well finished. A tone of deep melancholy breaks out at 
intervals, occasioned merely by the ill health of the writer, which 
hecomes continually worse, till death puts a stop to her narrative. 
The author does not descant on the political state of the country, 
nor does she overflow with classical reminiscences. The charms 
of the climate and scenery, the vivacity and talent of the people, 
the monuments of genins which overspread the land, form the 
subject of her book, and, described as they are with the spirit and 
warmth of true feeling, make a highly interesting narrative. 


INTELLIGENCE. 





Extract from his Log-book, furnished by a gentleman of Salem, Mass. 
“April 28, 1826, Lat. 11° 47’ N. Long. 51°46’ W. For some few days past, 
a reddish powder has been accumulating on our sails and the windward 
part of our masts and spars. This is common in crossing the northeast 
trades, and I have often noticed it when five, six, and eight hundred 
miles from the weather or African coast ; but on this passage, we have 
not been nearer than between thirteen or fourteen hundred miles, and 
the dust seems to have been added to, since we have been seventeen or 
eighteen hundred miles from it. There is, 1 think, a greater quantity 
than I have ever before seen. 

“N.B. This dust remained on the ship’s masts until they were 
painted, two or three months after.” 
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Turkish Anecdote. A letter from Cairo, in a journal of January, 1824, 
contains a whimsical exemplification of Turkish manners in the prov- 
inces, and the absurdity of attempting to honor distant authorities, by 
the distinctions of civil society. A diploma of honorary member of 
the Society of Frankfort was presented to the Pacha, at the divan 
(or council). The Pacha, who can neither read nor write, thought it 
was a firman (despatch) from the Porte. He was much surprised and 
alarmed ; but the interpreter explained to him that it was written in the 
Nemptchee (German) language, and contained the thanks of the ulemas 
re. of a ‘ierman city named Frankfort, for his kindness to two 

emptchee travelling in Egypt. 

But the most difficult part was yet to come; it was to explain to him 
that he had been appointed a member of their society ; and the Turkish 
language having no word for this purely European idea, the interpreter, 
after many hesitations and circumlocutions, at last succeeded in explain- 
ing “that, as a mark of respect and gratitude, the society had made 
him one of their partners.” At these words the eyes of the Pacha 
flashed with anger, and with a voice of thunder he roared that he would 
never again be the partner of any firm; that his partnership with Messrs. 
Briggs and Co. in the Indian trade, cost him nearly 500,000 hard pias- 
tres; that the association for the manufactory of sugar and rum, paid 
him nothing at all; and, in short, that he was completely tired of his 
connexions with Frank merchants, who were indebted to him 23,000,000 
of piastres, which he considered as completely lost. In his rage he 
even threatened to have the interpreter drowned in the Nile, for having 
presumed to make offer of a mercantile connexion, against his positive 
orders. 

In the end the Pacha was pacified, and “ All’s well that end’s well” ; 
but it had been better, it seems, if, according to the customs of the 
East, the society of Frankfort had sent the Pacha the unquestionable 
civility of a present, that he could have applied to some use. 

Every-day Book. 


St. Augustine. A report states, that in one of the convents on Mount 
Lebanon, a MS. of the Universal History of Orosius of Tarragonia, 
with Notes in the handwriting of St. Augustine, has been found and 
sent to Rome. 


Leipsic Fair. Three hundred and ninetyone booksellers met at the 
last Easter fair at Leipsic; and two thousand three hundred and 
seventyfour new works, written in German or in the ancient languages, 
sufficiently proved the prodigious activity with which the sciences are 
cultivated. Tio these must be added atlasses, romances, dramatic 
pieces, musical compositions, &c. making the whole number amount to 
two thousand seven hundred and fortynine. 


Ancient Sepulture. A very ancient place of sepulture has lately been 
discovered on the mountain Schonberg, near Fribourg, in the Brisgau. 
From the brief notice of the matters found in the tombs, which is given 
in the German journals, we should ascribe these antiquities to the early 
Franks, if not to the more early Suevi, who inhabited the territory at 
the period of Roman conquests in Germany. 

A hunded and thirtyseven graves are stated to have been ransacked, 
(twice as many more, formed of large flat stones, remaining, as we 
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understand, unopened,) and a multitude of skulls, ornaments, daggers, 
arrows, spears, swords, &c. found. The arrows and spears are of iron; 
the swords half iron and half steel; the daggers very fine steel, which 
resists the file. Colored glass, some of it of the brightest sky-blue ever 
seen, set in silver; red and purple beads, and large pieces of amber, 
are remy the curiosities, of which an account is preparing, with litho- 
graphic plates, by M. Schneiber of Fribourg. 


Schools of Mutual Instruction in Denmark. The Lancasterian schools 
are increasing every year in Denmark. The government has establish- 
ed, at Ekkernferde, a school, expressly meant to provide instructers 
according to this method for the whole of Denmark. 


Deaf and Dumb in the Canton of Vaud. From a paper read by Pro- 
fessor Gindroz, at the Cantonal Society of Public Utility, the facts of 
which are drawn from the official returns of 122 clergymen, it appears 
that, in 67 parishes, there are no deaf and dumb, while the other fiftyfive 
have 152. Estimating the population of the Canton at 155,000, this 

ives one deaf and dumb person in 1000 individuals. The district of 
Mondon, in a population of 6602, has 43 deaf and dumb ; that of Pay- 
erne, 25 in 6095; that of Aubonne 20 in 6638 ; and, finally, that of La 
Vallee, 12 in 3988. It would be a curious examination to endeavour to 
discover to what physical causes this marked difference is owing. Of 
these 152 deaf and dumb persons, 66 are found to be very susceptible 
of instruction, 70 appear incapable, either on account of age or natural 
imbecility, while with 16 something may be done, but with very dubious 
success. New Monthly Mag. 


Adhesion of Glue. From some late experiments on the adhesion of 
glue, by Mr. Bevan, it appears that a force of 715 lbs. was required to 
separate two surfaces of dry ash-wood of one inch in diameter. In two 
pieces of soft deal, well glued together, the wood yields in its substance 
before the glue. Christian Observer. 


Burmese Cannon. Among the ordnance captured at Bhurtpore, is an 
iron six pounder, with the following inscription: “Jacobus Monteith, 
me fecit. Edinburgh, Anno Dom. 1642.” Ibid. 


Transmutation of Metals. In the year 1588, Queen Elizabeth direct- 
ed the Lord Treasurer, Burleigh, to write to the well known Sir Edward 
Kelly, at Prague, who was reported to have “a certain powder, by his 
art prepared,” that would transmute inferior metal into gold and silver, 
inviting him to England, or to send “ such a portion of his eye ina 
secret box, as might serve for a reasonable sum to defray her charges 
that summer for her navy.” 


Natural History.—It is generally known that cold countries have 
fewer species of plants than warm ones. A learned botanist shows 
that the difference follows pretty constantly the progression of the tem- 
perature. According to him, there are in Spitzbergen only thirty spe- 
cies of plants ; in Lapland, 534; in Iceland, 523; in Sweden, 1,500; in 
Brandenburg, 2000; in Piedmont, 3,800; in Jamaica, 4,000; and in 
“Madagascar, 5000. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


An Elementary Course of Civil Engineering, translated from the 
French of M. J. Sganzin, Inspector General of Bridges, Roads, and 
Naval Depots, &c. From the Third French Edition, with Notes and 
Applications, adapted to the United States. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, & 
Co. 8vo. pp. lol. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the late Mrs. Susan Huntington, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
consisting principally of Extracts from her Journal and Letters, with 
the Sermon occasioned by her Death. By B. B. Wisner, Pastor of the 
Old South Church in Boston. Second Edition. Boston. Crocker & 
Brewster. 

EDUCATION. 

The Young Scholar’s Manual, or Companion to the Spelling-Book ; 
consisting of Easy Lessons in the several Branches of Early Education. 
By T. Strong. Fifth Edition. Greenfield. J. Denio. 

The Analytical Reader, containing Lessons in Simultaneous Reading 
and Defining, with Spelling from the same. By Samuel Putnam. 
Second Edition. Dover. Samuel C. Stevens. 12mo. pp. 160. 

Questions adapted to the Constitution of the State of Massachusetts, 
designed to be used in Academies and Common Schools, By the Rev. 
Isaac Jones, A. M. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 12mo. pp. 19. 

The Practical Penman, and Scientifical Script Type Copy-Book, for 
the Use of Schools. Albany. 

The French Genders taught in Six Tables; being a plain and easy 
Art of Memory, by which the Genders of 15,548 French Nouns ma 
be learned in a few Hours. By the Master of a Grammar School. 
Revised by the Instructer of the Boston Lyceum. Boston. Monroe & 
Francis. -18mo. pp. 48. 

Geography for Beginners, or the Instructer’s Assistant in giving First 
Lessons from Maps, in the style of Familiar Conversations; accom- 
panied with an Atlas. By Emma Willard. Hartford. O. D. Cooke & 
Co. 18mo. pp. 110. 

Thompson’s Arithmetic. Second Edition. Woodstock. David Watson. 


HISTORY. 

New England’s Memorial. By Nathaniel Morton, Secretary to the 
Court for the Jurisdiction of New Plimouth. Fifth Edition. Containing, 
besides the Original work and the Supplement annexed to the Second 
Edition, large Additions in Marginal Notes, and an Appendix, with a 
Lithographic Copy of an Ancient Map. By John Davis. Boston. 8vo. 
pp. 481. 

LAW. 

Report of Cases in the Supreme Court of the State of New York. 

‘By E.Cowan. New York. Vol. V. 
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MEDICINE. 

The Druggists Manual; being a Price Current of Drugs, Medicines, 
&c. with Synonymes, a German, French, and Spanish Catalogue of 
Drugs, Tables of Specific Gravities, &c. Compiled by Direction of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. New York. Collins & Co. 

A Practical Treatise on Poisons and Asphyxies, adapted to General 
Use: followed by Directions for the Treatment of Burns, and for the 
Distinction of Real from Apparent Death. By M. P. Orfila. Trans- 
lated from the French, with Notes and Additions, by J. G. Stevens, 
M.D. With an Appendix, containing the Principles of Medical Juris- 

rudence and Chemical and Anatomical Considerations, Addressed to 
hysicians. From the French. Boston. Hilliard,Gray,& Co. 12mo. 
pp. 240. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Second Trial for Conspiracy, with Sundry Documents in relation to 
a New Trial, and the Correspondence between Messrs. Barker and 
Eckford, and the Rathbone Papers, with Remarks thereon. New York. 
Price 25 cents. 

The Trials of John Duncan White alias Charles Marchant and 
Winslow Curtis alias Sylvester Colson, for the Murder, on the High 
Seas, of Edward Selfridge and Thomas P. Jenkins, Captain and Mate 
of the Schooner Fairy, of Boston, before the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the First Circuit, holden at Boston, October Term, 1826. 
Boston. Dutton & Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 174. 

Boston Lyceum. No. I. Vol. I. Boston. C. G. Greene. 

The Christian Spectator. Conducted by an Association of Gentlemen. 
New Series. No. I. Vol. I. New Haven. H. Howe. 

Experiments on Fuel, &c. By Marcus Bull. Philadelphia. Carey & 
Lea and others. 8vo. Price 50 cents. 

Evening Hours. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 12mo. pp. 82. 

Controversy in reference to the American Society for Colonizing the 
Free People of Color of the United States. First published in the 
“Richmond Enquirer.” 8vo. pp. 118. 

Masonry Unveiled. By Captain Morgan. Second Edition. 

A Selection of Hymns, for the Use of Social Religious Meetings 
and for Private Devotion. Fourth Edition. New York. 

The Constitution of the State of Massachusetts adopted in 1780, with 
the Amendments annexed. Boston. Richardson & Lord. 12mo. pp. 64. 

The Order of Ceremonies and Discourse at the Constitution of the 
Rising Star Lodge, No. 393, in Yonkers, Westchester County, October 
25, A. L. 5826. By the Grand Lodge of the State of New York. New 
York. Childs & Wells. 12mo. pp. 36. 

The Literary Gem, or Legends and Lyrics. Boston. Benjamin 
Davenport. 18mo. pp. 238. 

The Substance of T'wo Reports of the Faculty of Amherst College 
to the Board of Trustees, with the Doings of the Board thereon. 
Amherst. Carter & Adams. 8vo. 

Tenth Annual Report of the Boston Society for the Religious and 
Moral Instruction of the Poor, October 25, 1826. Boston. Crocker & 
Brewster. 8vo. pp. 27. 

The Galaxy of Wit, or Laughing Philosopher; being a Collection of 
choice Anecdotes. Boston. 12mo. pp. 264. 
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An Examination of the Controversy between the Greek Deputies and 
the two Mercantile Houses of New York, together with a Review of 
the Publications on the Subject by the Arbitrators, Messrs. Emmet and 
Ogden and Mr. William Bayard. By John Duer and Robert Sedgwick. 
New York. 8vo. Price 75 cents. 

The Literary Box, or Christmas Present; containing the Contribu- 
tions of the Evelyn Family. Philadelphia. Ash & Mason. 

A Sketch of the Claims of Sundry American Citizens on the Govern- 
ment of the United States, for Indemnity for Depredations committed 
on their Property by the French (prior to September 30th, 1800.) By a 
Citizen of Baltimore. 

METAPHYSICS. 

A Treatise on the Philosophy of the Human Mind ; being the Lectures 
of the late Thomas Brown, M. D. Abridged and Distributed accord- 
ing to the Natural Divisions of the Subject, by Levi Hedge, LL. D. 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Harvard University. Vol. I. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Brown. 8vo. pp. 454. 


MUSIC, 


Woodworth’s Melodies. Embellished with an Engraved Frontispiece 
and Vignette. New York. James M. Campbell. 12mo. pp. 252. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


An Address, delivered in Burlington, upon the Inauguration of the 
Author to the Office of the President of the University of Vermont, 
November 28, 1826. By James Marsh. Burlington. 8vo. pp. 31. 

A Discourse on Popular Education, delivered before the American 
Whig and Cliosophic Societies of Princeton College. By the Hon. 
Charles Fenton Mercer. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
Tariff of Duties ; a correct Edition, embracing the latest Corrections 
from the Treasury Department. Revised and prepared by Thomas K. 
Dubois, of the New York Custom House. New York. Malone Day. 


STATISTICS. 


A General Statistical Table, showing the Areas, Population, &c. of 
the several States, Kingdoms, Empires, in the World. Philadelphia. 
A. Finley. 

THEOLOGY. 


A Discourse, preached at the Dedication of the Second Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church, New York, December 7, 1826. By William 
Ellery Channing. New York. 8vo. pp. 57. 

A Sermon on the Occasion of the Death of the Rev. Oliver Morris, 
preached in Christ’s Church, Alexandria, on Sunday, 18th of September, 
1826. By the Rev. William Meade. Alexandria. 8vo. 

A Sermon, preached, November 16, 1826, at the Dedication of the 
House of Public Worship of the First Congregational Society in Salem. 
By Charles W. Upham, Associate Pastor. Salem. W. Palfrey. 8vo. 
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pp de. 
The Unitarian’s Answer. By the Rev. Orville Dewey. Fourth 
Edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 47. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Observations on Colombia, in the Years 1824, 1825. By an Officer 
inthe United States Army. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 8vo. pp. 303. 





AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


Rough Notes, taken during some x % Journies across the Pampas 
and among the Andes. By Captain F. B. Head. Boston. Wells & 
Lilly. 12mo. pp. 264. 

A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the Necessity and Practicability 
of forming a Code of the Laws of England; to which is annexed, the 
New Bankrupt Law, arranged in the method of Domat’s Civil Law, 
and ina style suited to the humblest capacity, proposed to be adopted 
as the Form of the Statute Law of the Realm. By Crofton Uniacke, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law, and late Judge of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court of the Province of Nova Scotia. Boston. Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. 8vo. pp. 52. 

_— of the British Poets. New York. J.S. Anderson. 18mo. 

"eadinitions of the Life of John O’Keefe. Written by Himself. 
Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. &vo. pp. 216 and 234. 

Honor O’Hara; a Novel. By Ann Maria Porter. New York. 12mo. 
pp. 343 and 336. 

Christmas Tales, with an elegant Copperplate. Boston. Munroe & 
Francis. 18mo. 

Relics of Antiquity Exhibited in the Ruins of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum, with an Account of the Destruction and Recovery of those 
Celebrated Cities. By the Author of “Fruits of Enterprise.” Compiled 
from authentic sources, and intended for the Use of Young Persons. 
“New York. W.B. Gilley. 12mo. pp. 143. 

The Tor Hill. By the Author of “ Brambletye House.” Philadelphia. 
Carey & Lea. 12mo. pp. 273 and 288. 

Christmas Holidays, or a Visit at Home. Philadelphia. 12mo. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, in a Series of Letters, written 
during a Residence at Rome in the Years 1817, 1818. New York. 
J. & J, Harper. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Essays, in a Series of Letters, on the following Subjects: on a Man’s 
Writing Memoirs of Himself; on Decision of Character; on the Appli- 
cation of the Epithet Romantic; on Some of the Causes by which 
Evangelic Religion has been rendered less acceptable to Persons of 
Cultivated Taste. By John Foster, Author of “ Essay on Popular 
Ignorance,” &c. From the Seventh London Edition. Andover. Mark 

ewman. 12mo. pp. 271. 

The Last of the Lairds. By the Author of “ Annals of the Parish,” 
the “Entail,” &c. New York. J.&J. Harper. 12mo. 
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